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THE COMET OF A SEASON 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IMPULSE ON BOTH SIDES. 

One effect produced upon Clement by late 
events was an unaccountable chill in his feel- 
ings towards Montana. It was not anything so 
definite as actual distrust. He had not thought 
the matter out in any way, or asked himself 
anything as to the nature of the change in his 
feelings. But the change was there, present 
always, and filling him with a certain pain. 
He was unwilling to see Montana. He shrank 
from speaking to him. He would, if possible, 
have avoided thinking of him. Perhaps this 
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may have come merely from the unlucky 
accident by which he had been prevented from 
being with Mr. Varlowe to the last, and of 
which Montana was the innocent cause. But, 
whatever its source, the feeling in Clement's 
mind was there. He no longer thought with 
eagerness of Montana's great scheme. He 
shrank from the idea of taking part in it, or of 
allying his fortunes in any way with Montana's 
leadership. Sometimes he felt that this was 
ungrateful and unworthy on his part, and he 
tried to put away the thought or to stifle it, 
but it would come back again. 

In the old days, when men beheved in 
ghosts, it sometimes happened that one was 
dimly, darkly conscious of the presence of some 
spectral visitant in the room with him. He 
saw nothing, he heard nothing out of the 
common, but the air was chill with the 
mysterious unseen presence; and as darkness 
looks with its hundred eyes, so this invisible 
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companionship made its presence palpable by 
its myriad touches. Somewhat in the same 
way a phantom had arisen between Qement 
Hope and Montana. Unseen, its presence was 
felt. Voiceless, it bade Clement stand apart 
from Montana. 

Clement was very busy for some few days. 
He threw an unresting energy now into all he 
had to do: it reHeved him from grief, and 
indeed, energy belonged to his nature, long as 
it had been suppressed. There were many 
matters of business to arrange in consequence of 
Mr. Varlowe's death. There were two wills 
made by Mr. Vaxlowe, one of several years' 
standing, with the contents of which Clement 
was familiar. It left everything to him, in the 
event of the missing son not reappearing; if 
the son should reappear, it divided the property 
equally between Clement and him. The 
second will, made shortly before Varlowe's 
death, left the whde to Gement uncondition- 
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ally. The property, in houses and in money, 
was very considerable. Clement would be a 
comparatively rich man, should the son not re- 
appear ; even should the son, come back and 
the division take place, he would still have 
more money than he wanted or c^red for. He 
was resolved that he would not lead an idle life 
any more. The one thing that had tried and 
troubled him during the life of his benefactor 
was the way in which he had to live — striving 
for nothing, accomplishing nothing. Until 
lately he had hoped to devote himself to 
Montana's scheme, and Montana's service ; now 
he no longer felt any inclination that way. 
But Montana had shown him a path to tread. 
Why should he not found a new colony for 
himself, on smaller proportions indeed, and a 
much more modest principle than Montana's 
vast enterprise, but a new colony, wh'^re 
striving, high-hearted men and women, now 
borne down by the cruel conditions of life in 
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great cities, should breathe free fresh air, and 
earn a happy living by energy and combination ? 
The idea grew more and more fascinating as 
Clement turned it over day and night. That 
way, he felt, his inchnations, his capacity, and 
his ambition lay. There was nothing else left 
in our modem civilisation for one who had a 
real longing to do great work which should 
satisfy his own energy and serve his fellows. 
The scheme had an alluring savour of romance 
and of heroism about it. It was nobler than 
mere exploring. It was far more poetic than 
the writing of poor verses. It was more 
generous in its scope than any effort of bene- 
ficence here at home could be ; its results, if it 
succeeded, would be more abiding than any 
work of art Clement was ever hkely to give to 
the world. It would enable him to repay to 
many men and women all the unspeakable 
kindness his benefactor had lavished so long 
upon him. •The money isn't mine in any 
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sense/ Clement kept saying to himself; *if I 
took it for myself, it would be only accepting 
alms in another form. TU earn it by making 
it of use to others ; and 111 make the giver's 
name live for ever in the grateful memory of 
men and women/ For he was resolved that 
the little Eden he proposed to found should 
perpetuate Mr. Varlowe's name. In the United 
States, as Clement knew, there were thriving 
settlements called after all manner of private 
individuals utterly unknown to the world before. 
Why should not his new colony be called 
•Varlowe'? 

' They shall remember me here and say I 
have done well,* he thought again and again, 
with pride and melancholy pleasure. 

Who were to remember him? The 
Marions? Well, he should like them to 
remember him with kindness ; but it was not 
the thought of their kind remembrance that 
made his eyes light and his voice tremble. 
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Melissa ? Alas, no I He only felt ashamed of 
himself now when he recalled his foolish, imreal 
fancy for poor Melissa. He knew only too well 
that that was not love at all. He knew it now 

by positive experifence. Now, indeed, he felt 
what genuine love was ; and mingling with 
every thought, selfish or imselfish, which rose 
up in his mind as he planned his new Utopia, 
was the belief that Geraldine would approve of 
what he was doing. He longed for the mere 
pride and delight of telling her what he meant 
to do, even while it was only yet a thought 
or a dream. At least, she would believe it a 
generous thought ; her soft kindly eyes would 
smile approval of his dream, and encourage 
him to make it a reality. Was there a faint 
distant hope that she might one day come to 
think well of him — so well that she might even 
care for him? Even in his own heart he 
hardly put it so boldly yet as to think of her 
loving him. 
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At least, he would go and see her. No one 
else should know of his plan and his dreams 
until they had been made known to her. Full 
of these thoughts, lifted by them out of himself, 
he went to see Geraldine. He had not heard 
anything of what had been happening in 
Captain Marion's house since he last was there ; 
he knew nothing of the inquiries that were going 
on in the North, or of poor Melissa's flight. 

Meanwhile, Mehssa's escapade was not 
taken in London exactly as people took it in 
the town from which she came. In London, 
hardly anybody knew anything about it, and of 
the small minority who knew anything, a still 
smaller minority took the slightest interest in 
the matter* But in Melissa's own town it was, 
as she. had predicted, a public talk and scandal. 
It proved utterly impossible to keep it from the 
knowledge of everybody. Not more than an 
hour or two had she been missing when 
Marion's reassuring telegram came to Mr. 
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* Aquitaine, and yet, in that time, inquiry enough 
had been made and alarm enough manifested 
to set the town in a sort of commotion. Soon 
there came the testimony of the man in the 
art gallery and the testimony of the porter at 
the station, and then it turned out that a great 
number of persons had seen MeUssa and recog- 
nised her, and wondered where she was going, 
although, oddly enough, they had never said 
anything about it till the supposed scandal of 
the story came . out. At last, there were so 
many rivals for the honour of having seen, and 
noticed, and suspected, and guessed all about 
her and her flight, that it would almost seem 
as if every man, woman, and child in the whole 
place had followed, watched, and studiously 
recorded every movement of the daughter of 
the great house of Aquitaine on that day, 
and was well aware of what she was doing, 
where she was going, and why she was leaving 
her home. 
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Mrs. Aquitaine took the matter calmly and 
sweetly. It did not strike her as anything very 
remarkable. It was silly of the girl to have 
gone making an afternoon call on a strange 
gentleman, she thought, and especially foolish 
to go flurrying up to London on a hot day in 
that kind of way; but, beyond that, Mrs. 
Aquitaine was not impressed. She would have 
received Melissa composedly, and been as sweet 
and kind and languidly contented as ever. Mr. 
Aquitaine took the afiair differently. Out of 
his very affection for the girl and his tenderness 
to her, and his sudden disappointment and anger, 
there grew for the time a strauge harshness in 
him. 

He wrote to Captain Marion a quiet, cold 
letter, in which he absolutely declined to go for 
his daughter, or to see her, or to have anything 
to do with her for the present. 'She has 
made herself the heroine of a scandal,' he 
wrote, ' and until that scandal is forgotten, if it 
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ever is, I don't want to see her here. You are 
so kind that I can ask you to take charge of 
her for the present ; and in London nobody 
knows anything or cares anything about the 
name of Aquitaine. I will take her abroad 
after a while, when I have thought over what 
is best to do, but for the present I shall not see 
her; 

This was a rehef to Melissa. She had 
dreaded a scene — ^her father coming up and 
upbraiding her, and trying to take her home 
again. She was now quietly miserable. She 
avoided as much as possible seeing anyone. 
She did not often come down to dinner with 
the rest of the family. When she did she was 
silent, or spoke aggressively by fits and starts. 

Geraldine was very attentive to her, and 
tried as much as possible not to leave her 
alone. Captahi Marion, of course, was always 
kind, but there was something in his manner 
that showed Melissa how completely he had 
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changed his opinion with regard to her. 
Indeed, Marion was doing his best to avoid 
feeling a certain dislike for the poor girl, and 
he could not accomplish his wish. 

*I am greatly afraid about Melissa,* 
Geraldine said to him. 

* Why afraid, Geraldine ? What can happen, 
to her now ? ' 

' I don't know ; but there is something 
alarming to me in her ways, in her silence, and 
her looks. I am afraid she will try to get away 
from us, or to do something/ 

These vague words *to do something,* 
generally mean what the speaker dreads to 
say more plainly, but has distinctly in mind. 
K Geraldine could have allowed her thoughts 
a full expression, she would have said that she 
was afraid Melissa might at some moment be 
tempted to kill herself. 

Marion was not alarmed. 'Oh, it is 
nothing,' he said ; * she is a silly, petulant girL 
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She will soon come right. I wonder at 
Aquitaine. It is ridiculous of him to go on in 
that obstinate way. He had much better come 
up and take Melissa home and be kind to her. 
But he will soon give in, you'll find. He is a 
very kindly-hearted fellow, only obstinate — 
all those northern men are obstinate. He 
will soon come up, and be very glad to have 
the whole thing forgotten. All will come 
right. Don't be alarmed, Geraldine. Pray 
don't, like a dear girl, conjure up any un- 
necessary phantoms to worry and distress us. 
We have had enough of that sort of thing 
lately.' 

These were dreary days for Geraldine. 
How many were they? Not many, surely—, 
three or four at the most of this blank and 
melancholy seclusion ; but they seemed very 
long. Montana did not come near them all the 
time ; that was a relief. He would not come, 
Geraldine supposed, while Melissa was there. 
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Marion went and saw him sometimes ; but 
Geraldine for these few days was relieved from 
his presence, and that was something of * a 
set-off against the discomfort of the Ufe she was 
leading. She watched over Melissa with an 
anxious care, as if the girl were her sister ; and 
she received little but petulance in return. 

So much gloom had come over the house- 
hold, that even Sydney Marion, usually very 
patient, began to complain openly of it, and 
wondered why nobody could do anything to 
brighten theirlife for them. 

Katherine spoke bitterly of Melissa. She 
had an especial spite against her just now, 
because her being immured in the house kept 
Montana from visiting them. Trescoe was 
still in' the North. He had gone there when 
Captain Marion returned, and Katherine had 
been delighting herself with the hope that 
Montana would come very often, and that she 
could admire him without the check of Frank's 
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angry looks. Melissa had not only committed 
the unpardonable impropriety of falUng in love 
with Montana, and telling him so, and going to 
his house, but she was guilty of the additional 
offence of keeping Montana away from the 
place where Mrs. Trescoe was anxiously looking 
out for him. 

Marion was determined that the moment 
Trescoe came up from the North, he and 
Katherine should go off to the Continent at 
once, and he sincerely hoped that they would 
not come back until Montana had crossed the 
Atlantic. 'Then,' he thought, Uhings will 
come right again.' To-morrow, or at 
farthest the day after, everything would come 
right. With Captain Marion's buoyancy of 
temperament, things were always coming right 
again to-morrow, or the day after at the 
farthest. But he looked worn and sad. 
Geraldine had seen him thus of late, and had 
been greatly troubled. 
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She said as much : 

* I am so sorry for you, Captain Marion. 
You try to make everyone happy, and you 
ought to be so happy yourself; and yet I 
know you are greatly distressed by all this. It 
is very hard on you.' 

' Well, for the matter of that, it is a good 
deal harder upon you, Geraldine ; for you are 
young, and I brought you over here for a 
holiday, and it doesn't seem likely to be much 
of a holiday after all. If your mother only 
knew, she would have a good right to scold 
me ; only I don't believe she ever scolded 
anyone in her life.' 

*I must return to her very soon,' Geraldine 
said ; * I am afraid she must miss me.* 

* There, I knew 1 ' Marion exclaimed. ' I 
knew you would want to get back at once. I 
expected that ; I only wanted that I You are 
the only person who keeps us alive here — I 
haven't another rational creature to speak a 
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word to ; and now you are talking about going 

back to America I ' 

* I don't like to desert you, indeed, Captaim 

Marion ; but I am always thinking of my 
mother ; and I think I ought to go home, for 
many reasons.' 

* Yes, yes, I know son^ of them ; and I 
know how dreadfully stupid things are here for 
a young woman ' 

*No, no, it isn't that,' Geraldine pleaded 
warmly. 

' Well, I don't believe it is ; but of course it 
is natural you should want to get back to your 
home — although it isn't your home, after all.. 
America isn't your home. Why can't you 
make your home here ? ' 

Then Marion suddenly stopped, remembering 
what Katherine had said, and what, according 
to her account, many others were saying. He 
was afraid Geraldine might misunderstand him^ 
and become embarrassed. 

VOL. III. c 
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'I don't see why Mrs. Kowan might not 
come over and live in England,' he said. ' She 
has friends enough here, I am sure/ 

' Her idea was,' Geraldine explained, ' that 
there is a better opening for young women in 
America than here. You see, Captain Marion, 
I can't always lead this easy, pleasant kind of 
Ufe ' 

' Pleasant ! ' Marion interjected. ' Mighty 
pleasant some of us have made it for you ! ' 

' I shall have to do something,' she went on, 
without noticing his interruption. * My mother 
has only a small income ; and it is only for — 
for herself.' Geraldine could not bear to say 
'for her own life.' 'I shall have to do some- 
thing. I can do a good many things in a sort 
of way; and I could get on better out in 
America than here where there are ever so 
many women who can do all I can, and a great 
deal better. So we thought of fixing ourselves 
in the States.' 
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'But you'll never have to do anything. 
You are certain to get married, Geraldine.' 

Geraldine coloured slightly and shook her 
head. 

' Well, at all events your mother doesn't 
expect you just yet. She was quite willing to 
leave you in our charge for twelve months 
at least, and there's a long time of that to 
run. You must not talk of leaving just yet. 
I could not do without you now. 

* I should not like to leave you,' Geraldine 
said simply, — ' at least until you can do without 
me.' 

' My dear girl,' Marion asked impulsively, 
' I wonder when that would be ? I want you 
very much ; you are the only reasonable being 
I have now to talk to. I am not so very happy 
in my girls as I expected to be. Perhaps I 
oughtn't to speak of this even to you, Geraldine, 
but I have got into the way of telling you 
everything. You see, we don't get on together 

2 
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80 well, my girls and I ; we don't hit it off as I 
hoped we might do. Katherine has changed 
greatly — one can't help seeing that — and 
Sydney is so undemonstrative and cold. I dare 
say she is affectionate enough, but she doesn't 
show it ; and something is troubling her now, I 
think, and she doesn't tell me, and there is no 
confidence between us. So I wish you to 
stay as long as you can, Geraldine. I really 
can't spare you at present. Odd that I should 
talk in this way, but really I should miss you 
much mote than one of my own daughters.' 

'I wish I were your daughter,' said 
Geraldine. 

' So do* I. At least — ' Then he hesitated 
for a moment. * At least, I know I am just as 
fond of you as if you were.* 

'^And I am very fond of you,' said 
Geraldine warmly, * and I shall be sorry to 
leave you whenever it is to be. You have 
^ways been so kind and good to me, and I feel 
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as if I had known you since I was a chilcL I 
suppose your being my father's friend makes 
me feel so, but I don't feel the same to anyone 
else.' 

A strange sensation went through Marion's 
heart as he looked into the girl's face and saw 
her so beautiful, so affectionate, and so out- 
spoken. * If she really cares for no one — ^for 
no young man,' he thought, * why should she 
ever go away ? Could she do any better than 
stay here ? ' 

At the same moment a thought like that 
was passing through Geraldine's own mind. 
' He has been better than a brother to me. I 
am not in love with anybody. I wish I were. 
Nobody that I eare for is Ukely to be in love 
with me. If it would make him happy that I 
should stay with him always, why should I not 
do so ? It would delight my mother, I know. 
The world begins to be very blank and dreary. 
I don't care to look far forward. What could 
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I do better than this, if it would please him ? 
What could I do better than devote my life to 
him?' 

Some hght of the thought that was in both 
their minds must have passed from the eyes 
of one to the eyes of the other. 

* Do you know what people have been 
saying of us, Geraldine ? ' he asked, and he took 
her hand in his. 

She answered No, but she could not keep 
from blushing. 

* They say I am very fond of you, my dear, 
and that I want to marry you. I don't wonder 
at their saying it, Geraldine ; although it made 
me angry on your account. Why should a girl 
like you marry a man like me ? You would 
look for twenty times my merits and half my 
years ; wouldn't you ? ' 

He had taken both her hands in his now, 
and he looked appealingly into her eyes. 
There was a moment of silence. He waited 
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patiently. He knew she understood him. She 
could hardly speak. The tumult in her 
* fighting soul ' was too much for her as yet ; 
and still, she had been expecting this, somehow, 
for many minutes before Marion's words were 
spoken. Spoken as they were, and by him, 
the words were a proposal of marriage. 

* You don't answer,' Marion said ; * you are 
not angry with me, Geraldine ? ' 

' Oh, no — how could I be angry ? Yes, if 
you would really like it — if it would please you 
— ^to have me for your wife, I will marry you. 
Captain Marion, with — with pleasure.' 

A strange, keen pang went through Marion's 
heart — b. mingled joy and pain. Geraldine, 
then, was willing to marry him, at his age ; 
that beautiful, proud girl ! But she did not 
love him. She would marry him to please 
him, and also, he was sure, to be free for ever 
from the importunity of one whom she feared. 
She did not pretend to love him ; she had 
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made her meaning clear enough in the fewest 
words — if he hked her enough to make her his 
wife, he might have her. Well, it ought to Ke 
happiness to him to have her on any terms. 
She would make his life happy. His daughters 
could not make him happy any more. His 
hopes that way had all gone. 

' You are sure that you are quite willing, 
Geraldine ? I don't ask you if you love me ; 
I suppose I have passed the age for being 
loved ' 

* I am very fond of you,' Geraldine truly 
«aid. 

* And you are really willing ? ' 

' I am really wilUng. I am very grateful.' 
He pressed her hand to his lips. Somehow, 
he did not venture to kiss her, although she 
had promised to be his wife. But Geraldine 
drew towards him and, her face crimsoning all 
over, she kissed him. He grew as red as a boy 
might do. 
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* My sweet, darling girl ! ' was all he could 
say for a moment. Then he told her that he 
would leave her to herself to think this all 
over ; and he was on the brink of saying that 
if she found she did not quite Uke it he would 
not hold her to her word. But he stopped 
himself, remembering that this might seem 
almost an insult to the girl. 

* What will your mother say ? ' he asked. 
*She will be glad,' Geraldine answered 

simply. 

This was a relief and a joy to Marion. He 
kept his word, and left Geraldine for the 
moment. When their conversation was begin- 
ning, Marion would have held any man or 
woman mad who suggested the possibility of 
its ending as it did — ^of Geraldine Kowan con- 
senting to be his wife, or, indeed, of his 
allowing himself to ask her. 
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CHAPTEE XXVn. 



*AN' 'twere to give again — BUT 'tis 

NO matter.' 



Geraldine sat for a while listless and 
thoughtful. The excitement of her sudden 
impulse had gone from her and left her in a 
condition of mental reaction, almost of col- 
lapse. She was not sorry for what she had 
done. She still felt that it was the right thing 
to do. In that, as in many other events of 
her life, she had acted entirely on impulse, and 
she had no misgivings as yet about this im- 
pulse. It would please Captain Marion, she 
thought, and make him happy; and what 
better use could she turn her life to than to 
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make him happy ? She saw that he was not 
happy with his daughters, and that he was not 
likely to be, and at any rate Sydney would 
probably soon marry and leave him. He was 
fan too young to be left to a lonely life — too 
young in spirit and heart, at least ; too young 
even in years. It would please her mother, 
Geraldine thought. Mrs. Eowan looked on 
Captain Marion as her dearest friend. It was 
nothing of a sacrifice, for Marion was not really 
an old man, and Geraldine told herself that she 
did not feel as young as her years, and life 
might possibly be a hard struggle enough for 
her mother and for herself if she did not marry. 
Then there was the certainty of escaping any 
further persecution from Montana. The 
moment it was known that she was engaged to 
Captain Marion, her soul and spirit would be 
free from the depressing influence that had 
seemed of late to be weighing her fatally dowTi. 
All things considered, she again told herself she 
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had done right, and that she could not but be 
glad. But how is it with a young woman who 
has just promised to marry a man, and has to 
begin to reassure herself that moment, telling 
her soul that she has done right, that she is 
certain to be happy, that she has no excuse for 
repentance or regret ? 

Geraldine started from her dreamy, 
depressed mood as a door opened and a ser- 
vant came in with a card. Why did she turn 
so red when she looked at the name ? Why 
was she so embarrassed? Why did she get 
up and go to the window and look away from 
the servant while hastily saying that the owner 
of the card was to be admitted to see her? 
The sudden sensation that passed through 
Geraldine's heart at the moment brought the 
first doubt with it. She had never thought of 
this before ; she did not dare to allow her 
mind to dwell upon it now. But it is certain 
that a strange sharp pang of regret, and of 
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something like shame, shot through her heart 
as she took the card in her hand and read the 
name of ' Clement Hope/ 

Then there came a sudden reaction — a rush 
of feeling the other way. *I can be so kind 
and friendly with him now,' she said to herself; 
'I may be as friendly as ever I please, and 
I can do a great many things to help him and 
to make him happy, and Captain Marion will 
assist me.' She became confident and coura- 
geous again at the thought. * A married 
woman can do so much that a girl must 
not attempt to do. I shall make myself 
ever so useful to him as well as to others. 
Yes, I have done right. I know now that 
I have done right. I wonder what will 
he think? I wonder will he be glad — will 
he care at all? Perhaps I might do some- 
thing for him with Melissa. But, oh^ that's 
impossible! Melissa is not fit for him any 
more/ 
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Clement Hope entered the room. Qe- 
raldine had not seen him since that sad grey 
morning when she ran away back into the 
dismal house where Mr. Varlowe lay dead 
rather than meet him face to face and look on 
him while he heard the news that the kind old 
man had died in his absence. 

Clement was more embarrassed than she, 
which was but natural. He was cruelly 
conscious of being in love with her, and he was 
ashamed to think that she must have known of 
his imaginary passion for Melissa ; that perhaps 
she believed in it still. He began the con- 
versation by talking of the fine weather. 
Geraldine, however, cut this short very 
promptly. She received him with a cordiahty 
the most frank and warm. She looked at him 
with sympathetic eyes. He had grown paler 
and thinner, she thought, and more like a 
picture by Andrea del Sarto than ever. They 
talked for a while of the Marions, and Mr. 
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Trescoe, and Mr. Aquitaine. Geraldine was at 
first in doubt whether it was well to speak of 
Mehssa, but it occurred to her that if she said 
nothing about the girl it might lead Clement to 
suppose that she knew of his hopeless passion ; 
and so she thought the best thing was to speak 
of Miss Aquitaine as of anyone else. Clement 
coloured a little when she first mentioned 
Mehssa, but not for the reason that Geraldine 
might have supposed. 

So far, both he and Geraldine had seemed 
instinctively to avoid the mention of Montana's 
name. Geraldine had distinct reasons for 
wishing to keep that name as much as possible 
out of her thoughts, and Clement had his 
reasons, undefined but strong. Still, they could 
not talk over things in general very long 
without sooner or later being forced to say 
something of Montana. Each, after a while, 
became conscious that both were unwiUing to 
come to the subject, and that it would have to 
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be come to ; and the result was that before 
long they stumbled on it awkwardly. 

' Have you seen Mr. Montana of late ? ' 
Qeraldine asked. 

No, Clement said, be had not seen hhn. * I 
suppose I ought to go and see him, but I don't 
know. I don't quite know yet what I mean to 
do with myself. I must turn to an active life 
of some kind. You see. Miss Kowan, my 
father, as I like to call him, brought me up ia 
a way very pleasant to me, but not likely to 
make a man well fitted for an active career. 
He was very fond of me ; he was only too good 
and kind to me ; and now he is gone, I don't 
feel as if I were good for much. But I mean 
to try. I mean to turn to and do something. 
I shan't hang about the world as I used to do, 
thinking I was going to be a poet, or a painter, 
or an author of some kind, and making no 
approach to- anything.. I don't mean to think 
any more of poetry, or painting, or authorship.. 
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I mean to go in for a career of some energy, at 
all events/ 

* I thought/ she said, * you had made up 
your mind to throw in your lot with Mr. 
Montana, and to be one of his helpers in the 
new colony. That would be a great scheme, 
wouldn't it — I mean, if it could be carried out/ 

*Yes, if it could be carried out,' said 
Clement, speaking each word slowly and with 
difficulty — * if it could be carried out ; but I 
have been growing rather sceptical lately.' 

* Only growing sceptical lately ? ' Geraldine 

asked. 

*Yes, only growing sceptical. I was a 

great beUever in it. You were not, I suppose ? ' 

he asked, looking suddenly at her. 

* No,' Geraldine answered, * I never 
believed in it, and I never believed in him. 
Don't think me too womanish in my instincts, 
and don't think that I am only jumping to 
conclusions, as men say women always do, but 
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I never had much faith in Mr. Montana. I 
know you had once ; have you now? * 

' I wish you hadn't asked me that/ Clement 
said. ' I don't like to ask myself. There is no 
reason in the world why I shouldn't have just 
as much faith in him now as I ever had, but 
then ' 

* But then — ' Geraldine said ; * quite so ; 
but then — There it is. I am glad to hear 
the " but then," Mr. Hope — it is the best piece 
of news I have heard for some time, and indeed 
I have not heard much that was pleasant 
lately. I am sincerely glad that you have 
ceased to put your faith in Mr. Montana.' 

* I don't know how it is, or why ; I haven't 
any reason. Nothing has happened. He 
ought to be the same to me. But somehow he 
is not, and there's an end of it. Something 
seems to stand between him and me. I dread 
going to see him. I dread his coming to 
see me.^ 
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♦ Is that/ she asked, * perhaps, because it 
ivas owing to him that you were sent out of 
the house at a wrong time that morning — that 
dismal, melancholy morning? ' 

*I don't know,' Clement said, *I don't 
think it is because of that. That may have 
been the beginning of it. But that surely was 
no &ult of his. It can't be that. But ever 
since that morning I cannot bring myself to 
the same feeling for Montana. You will think 
me very ridiculous. Miss Eowan, but at the 
present moment my one strong desire is never 
to see him again.' 

*Then, why should you see him again .^' 
said Geraldine. ' Why not avoid seeing him ? 
Take my word for it, Mr. Hope, you are better 
without seeing him. I wish I were never to see 
him again. I would give a great deal to be 
able to get away from London and never see 
him again.' 

* Shall I tell him what I saw and heard that 

1) 2 
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morning ? ' she asked of herself. * Would ifi be 
right ? Would it not be right ? I cannot be 
mistaken. I did hear Montana call that poor 
old man "father"; I did hoar the old man 
welcome him as his son.' Then again, she 
thought it better the whole thing should rest, 
and be as a dream for her. To what end 
recalling a miserable, torturing question? It 
could but make Clement unhappy. If he 
needed to be warned against Montana, there 
might be good reason ; now it would only be 
to distract and distress him for nothing. 

*But I haven t come to pay you a mere 
formal call,' Clement suddenly said. ' I want 
to tell you what I am going to do.' Then he 
went to work and explained his plans. 
Geraldine listened with an interest which 
kindled as he went along. Soon she became 
thoroughly absorbed in his projects, and 
delighted with the spirit in which they were 
conceived. This was exactly what she would 
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have him to do. With all her dislike and mis- 
trust of Montana, there had always been a certain 
fascination about his scheme, even for her. It 
•seemed so noble in its purpose, and at the same 
time so practical in its beneficence ; and now it 
was especially charming to her to find an idea 
of the same kind taken up by Clement in a sort 
of rivalry. She not only wished him success ; 
she felt sm'e that he must succeed. She saw 
him in a new light. All the half-sensuous 
languor of his character seemed to have gone, 
and he had become a strong, brave, enterprising 
young man, with the loftiest purposes and the 
most resolute determination. She wondered 
how she could ever have so misread his cha- 
racter as not to see from the first the courage, 
earnestness, and purpose that were in him. 
Then she began to ask herself whether, after all, 
«he ever did misread him, and whether, even 
from the first, she had not had the same 
impression, that he was made for something 
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much better than to play spaniel to the whims 
and pretty humours of a girl like Melissa 
Aquitaine> 

' This is, the reason/ she kept saying to 
herself, ' why I always thought him too good 
for her. I knew there was much more in him 
than he showed on the surface. I knew that 
he was made for something better than to waste 
his time over amateur efforts at poetry and 
art/ 

She began to feel proud of him now, and 
proud of her own friendship for him, and of the 
evident sincerity of his friendship for her. 
Clement, for his part, was delighted beyond 
measure at the interest she showed in his plans 
and the sympathy she gave to his ambition. 
He felt happy beyond expression. Every 
word she spoke was so kind, so sympathetic, so 
tender in its interest, that the poor youth felt 
his head quite turned with wonder and delight. 
A new world was opening upon him out of the 
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ruins of his old world. The light that feU 
upon his path seemed all roseate and divine. 

' Be sure/ Geraldine said, ' you don't do 
anything in this without coming to me and 
telling me of it first. We must talk over 
everything together. I am siu*e I can help 
you — ^I mean/ she added hastily, ' we can help 
you ; ' for what she was thinking of was that 
Marion would, for Clement's sake and for her 
sake, withdraw his interest from Montana's 
scheme, and give it all to Clement, 

Need it be said that Clement readily pro- 
mised to consult her in everything ? 

Geraldine was growing buoyantly happy 
for the moment as they sat and talked. It 
deUghted her to think that now she could 
openly assist Clement's plans and be his avowed 
friend. Now that her own destiny was settled, 
no misunderstanding could come of any friend- 
ship, however frank, that she might express for 
the young man. She would be able to with- 
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draw the sympathies of Marion altogether from 
Montana. Clement Hope, Marion, and herself 
all rescued at once from Montana's influence — 
this indeed, she thought, would be a bright 
change. 

Wild and wilder hopes were meanwhile 
floating up in Clement's mind. Her emphatic 
kindliness, her almost tender expressions of 
sympathy, were utterly misunderstood by him. 
Already in fancy he saw Geraldine Eowan the 
partner of all his purposes and his schemes. 
He saw a bright futiure with him and her 
together, and all the rest of the world standing 
apart. He saw a shining path, along which 
they two were to walk arm in arm and heart in 
heart. But that he thought it would be pre- 
mature, and in his peculiar position unseemly, 
he felt inchned then and there to make open 
love to the girl and to claim her love in return. 
But he dared not venture on this just yet. ' It 
will come,' he told himself in rapture ; ' it is 
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sure to come. It has almost come already.* 
He was very happy. When he was going 
away, she pressed his hand with a warm and 
almost affectionate pressure. That meant on 
her part, * I may be openly your fiiend now, 
for I never can be anything else.' To him it 
seemed to say, ' Trust me ; I shall be with you 
always.* So he went away in a tumult of hope 
and dehght, and she stole to her bedroom and 
shut herself in there and sat for a while in 
thought, and found that in spite of herself tears 
had come into her eyes. They were not tears 
of mere unhappiness. She did not repent 
of what she had done, now that she had 
seen Clement. On the contrary, his visit 
strengthened her in the conviction that she had 
done right. What though he was a generous 
and noble young man, with a high purpose and 
force of character — a young man that any girl 
might love and be proud of loving ? His heart 
was gone ; it was given away-^thrown away 
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on a girl who cared nothing for him, and who 
was not worthy of him. Poor Clement I he 
loved MeUssa Aquitaine so deeply and hope- 
lessly still ; and he was determined to struggle 
with that futile love like a man, and go out into 
the great thrilling world of enterprise and do 
something worthy of a man. So Geraldine 
kept saying to herself, and so she believed; 
and it was for this reason that she felt more 
convinced than ever that she had done right in 
consenting to marry Captain Marion. 

Meantime, Captain Marion himself was not 
perhaps so entirely happy as one ought to be 
who is about to renew his youth in the sweet- 
ness of a romantic marriage. He did not like 
having to talk about his intended marriage to 
anyone. He dreaded having to make such a 
conmaunication to his daughters. He was in a 
bewilderment of joy and hope and doubt. 
' What will people say ? ' he could not help 
asking himself. Would they talk of May and 
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December ? Would they say much about his 
age ? Would anyone remark that there was 
no fool like an old fool ? A painful memory 
of some scenes in Moliere's 'Mariage Forc6* 
came into his mind. He thought of the elderly 
lover in that masterpiece of grim sardonic 
humour. He wondered whether in some 
people's eyes he might not look a little hke the 
hero of the play; but he thought, *At all 
events, nobody can say that Geraldine is like 
the heroine.' He dreaded the pert com- 
mentary of his daughter Katherine, and her 
complacent declarations that it only proved that 
she had been right from the beginning. He 
dreaded Sydney's cold and complaining looks. 
He wondered what Aquitaine would say and 
what Montana would think. He had acted 
wholly upon impulse, exactly as Geraldine had 
done for her part. But somehow, the surren- 
der to impulse which seems touching, engaging, 
and even noble, on the part of a woman, looks 
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only feeble and foolish in a man. Captain 
Marion was not a strong man in any sense. 
There was a good deal of the feminine in his 
sweet and sunny temperament. When his talk 
with Geraldine began, he had not had the 
faintest notion of where it was to lead ; and in 
all probabihty, but for Katherine Trescoe's 
previous suggestion, it never would have led 
whither it did. He was drawn on step by step. 
He saw that Geraldine was perplexed and un- 
happy, with, perhaps, a dreary life spreading 
out before her. 

He felt that he could not lose her society 
without a great sense of sacrifice, and he 
thought on the whole it would be better for 
him and for her that they should not part, and 
thus he was led to his offer, which, perhaps to 
his surprise, she so readily accepted. He knew 
very well she did not love. him, and he had 
even yet good sense enough left to know that 
at his age he was not likely to be the object of 
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d girl's love. Sometimes he told himself, as 
Othello does, that his decline into the vale of 
years was not much. He was still, in a certain 
limited sense, a comparatively yoimg man — ^for 
a middle-aged man. Victor Hugo prefei-s fifty 
years to forty, on the ground that fifty is the 
youth of old age, whereas forty is the old age 
of youth. Captain Marion was still fairly in 
the youth of old age, and it was not yet out of 
the nature of things that a woman might be 
found who, taking him all round, would think 
him worth falling in love with. But it was 
not likely that a girl of Geraldine Eowan's 
youth and brilliancy and vivid temperament 
should fall in love with a gentleman of his 
years, with whom she had been living almost 
like a daughter for months back. At all 
events, it was certain that she was not in love 
with him — did not profess or pretend to be. 
She liked him enough to be willing to marry 
him, and that was all. He was in doubtful 
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and troubled mood for all his happiness, and 
had to tell himself that he had done the right 
thing, and that he was perfectly happy, in. 
order to be quite assured on both subjects. To 
one person he made up his mind the news 
must be told at once. He would let Montana 
know of what had happened without delay, for 
Geraldine's sake and for Montana's own sake. 
It must be made known that Geraldine was 
open to no further love-making on the part of 
anyone. Captain Marion would put that to 
Montana in clear, firm, and kindly words, and 
Geraldine would be relieved from any fiuiiher 
unwelcome pressure. On that point Marion 
felt no hesitation or fear. He did not mind 
facing Montana or any man on that or any 
other subject. He was afraid of Katherine and 
afraid of Sydney, but the lords of creation had 
no terrors for him. 
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CHAPTEK XXVm. 

JUPITER AND SEMELE. 

The season was ' drawing to a close. The 
path of the comet was nearly traced. Montana 
now had set his mind on nothing better than 
an honourable retreat, a brilUant going-out, a 
departure in something like effulgence, leaving 
a noble afterglow behind it. He could see 
plainly enough that the interest and the excite- 
ment about him were not to be kept up much 
longer. By the time the next season came, even 
if he were in England — and he had determined 
not to be in England — some new hero of the 
hour would have been found, some new ques- 
tion in science, or theology, or economics, or 
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spiritualism would engage the attention of the 
world. He felt satisfied that he had done the 
best he could, and all he could. He was not 
displeased, on the whole, with the part he had 
played ; only, he wanted to leave the stage 
with the applause of the spectators, and to 
remain a distinct and gracious memory in their 
minds. Even this he began to see would 
require some tact and some courage to accom- 
plish. 

Many things were against him. He had 
done nothing whatever to advance the great 
enterorise in the name of which he had come 
from the New World to the Old. He had 
hardly bestowed a thought upon it during his 
London season. It had never had shape 
enough to make it necessary for him to think 
much about it. It was a cloud floating in 
cloudland, and seemed to be growing smaller 
and vaguer, not larger and more compact, as 
the time went on. Now that he was compielled 
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to make up his mind and to turn his thoughts 
to it, and that the hour had come when he 
must decide whether he would go on or 
abandon the project, it seemed clear to him 
that it was unmanageable, for the present at 
least, and that some means must be found for 
releasing him from the discredit of having tried 
and failed. Half-fanatic and half-playactor as 
he had been from the first, his mind was as 
much set on keeping up the illusion about him- 
self and leaving fame and credit behind him 
among those he knew in London, as if that 
fame and credit were a substance in themselves, 
or could, under such conditions, be anything 
better than firework and jugglery. 

He was anxious now that the plot, whatever 
it were, against him should explode at once. 
He wanted to have the thing out and be done 
with it. He did not feel much fear of the 
result. There was no evidence he could think 
of which could possibly convict him of any 
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deception. He had only to stand fast and keep ^ 
composed, as he was pretty sure to do, main- 
taining that he was what he said he was and 
nothing else, and it seemed absolutely im- 
possible that anyone could confute him. He 
knew he would have behevers always, even in 
the teeth of very strong substantial evidence, 
and did not see how such strong substantial 
evidence could possibly be obtained. 

Once that explosion was over, he would be 
free to go back to America ; and before that 
came, he could not stir. He was much 
perplexed at the time by the incessant visits 
and importunities of poor Matthew Starr. 
Starr came to him or v\n:ote to him almost 
every day, entreating to know how the great 
scheme was going on, where in America they 
were to pitch their tents, and when they were 
to start for the new home. Starr was made 
miserable and impatient by the misery and im- 
patience of his daughter, who was eating her 
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heart out with querulousness, and was making 
Tiim eat his heart out too. He watched over the 
girl with a sickening terror day and night. He 
was afraid that at last she would cease to 
believe in Montana and his great new world, 
and in her despair would fling herself back to 
her old life, and leave her fe,ther. 

Sometimes the old man's impatience took 
the form of vehement doubt, and he came and 
challenged and questioned Montana as though 
he were some stern inquisitor endeavouring to 
extort confession from a prejudged culprit. It 
took all Montana's composure and patience and 
temper to be able to bear with the rough old 
Chartist. There were times when Starr went 
so far as to threaten Montana that some ter- 
rible judgment would come on him if he had 
deceived poor men and women, and if the great 
scheme was not to go forward after all, 

' Look here, Mr. Montana,' he said once, 
fiercely striking his fist on Montana's table ; ' I 

e2 
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have set my heart on this, and I have staked 
my daughter's soul on it, and if we are to be 
deceived in this, by God, I'll go mad, and 111 
do something dreadfid — ^I know I shall. But 
you can't be deceiving me ; you are not 
deceiving me. Oh, do tell us when thi3 is to 
come off/ 

Montana could only reassure him in the old 
words, which were evidently beginning to losd 
their influence, and this sort of thing had to 
be gone through many times in tlie course 
of a week. Montana wrote to Mr. Aquitaine a 
friendly half-apologetic letter, in which, without 
coming directly to the question of poor Melissa's 
vescapade, he expressed his earnest wish that 
Aquitaine should beheve him free of any re- 
ijponsibility for what had happened ; and 
Aquitaine wrote to him again, a cold, sad letter, 
in which he said he could attach no blame to 
Montana, but only wished they had never met. 

One thing Montana was determined on — it 
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should not be his fault if he did not carry 
Geraldine with him when he returned to 
-America. He had set his heart on this, and he 
iDelieved he could accomplish it. If he should 
succeed in that, his time in London would not 
lave been lost. There would be a sensation of 
success about the visit, let it end as it otherwise 
might. In most other ways he was beginning 
to feel that failure threatened him. He really 
had of late grown to be passionate in his love 
for the girl and his desire to conquer her 
affection. He had resolved that he would 
appeal to her confidence, tell her everything 
she cared to know about him, persuade her 
that he had a high deliberate motive for 
everything he did, and endeavour thus to win 
her respect for his steady purpose and his 
strength of will. This resolve of his was made 
partly in obedience to impulse — the sudden 
strange impulse of a lonely man to take some- 
one into his confidence ; and partly, too, it was 
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founded on that calculation of which we have 
spoken already — ^the calculation that a girl like 
Geraldine Eowan was to be subdued only by 
some one who should show a strength of will 
before which any purpose of hers must bend. 
He would prove to the girl that he was made 
to be the master of her will, that she could not 
escape from him. Besides, when he had told 
her all, he need care nothing about Trescoe's 
investigations. Geraldine, in his confidence, 
would be with him, and not against him. What 
woman is ungrateful to the man who trusts her 
with all his secrets ? 

The first moment when Montana saw 
Geraldine on the deck of the steamer in New 
York bay, he was drawn to her in a manner 
strange to him — indeed, unknown to him 
before. She had from that moment a profound 
interest for him which grew and grew every 
day. He spoke but the truth when he said 
that from the moment when he first saw her he 
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was determined, if he could, to have her for his 
wife* In all his varied career, he had not felt 
like this to any woman before. Geraldine was 
a strange disturbing element in his calculations, 
distracting the arrangements of his life. He 
had not counted on anything Uke this. He 
thought he could move about amongst men and 
women as if they were some inanimate instru- 
ments of his purposes. He had never thought 
of the possibility of some influence coming in 
on him to disturb his plans and projects. He 
had been loved by so many women without 
loving them in return that the possibility of his 
falling in love had not lately entered his mind. 
Now that the possibility had become a reality, 
it filled him with a strange blending of delight 
and vexation. He was angry with himself 
sometimes at the thought that the attraction of 
a woman could thus disturb and distract him ; 
and yet, at the same time, the novelty of the 
sensation brought a curious joy that penetrated 
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could make it—Geraldine Eowan was engagei 
to many Captain Marion ; and Captain Marioc 
said, in friendly but firm words, that any for- 
ther visits from Montana would be unwelcome 
to her. 

When the moment came to do anything, 
Montana was not a man to hesitate. He went 
to Marion's house at once and asked to see 
Miss Eowan. He bade the maid not to tell 
Miss Eowan who it was that wanted her ; but 
merely to say that she was wanted. His quiet 
subduing manner was irresistible, and the 
woman obeyed him without a word or a doubt* 
Geraldine was simply told that some one wanted 
to speak to her in the drawing-room, and she 
came down Jiot thinking of anything in par- 
ticular. She was, for a moment, almost 
alarmed when she saw Montana, and h^ eyes 
met his. She knew that he had heard of what 
had happened. She had to compel her courage 
to stand by her. 
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' Is this true that I hear of you ? ' Montana 
asked abruptly. 

Most other women would probably have 
avoided the question by asking, ' What do you 
hear about me ? ' but Geraldine did not care to 
affect not to imderstand him. 

* It is true/ she said coldly. 

* Why have you done it ? ' he asked. 
* What mad impulse could have possessed you ? 
You are making your Ufe unhappy.' 

' No,' she answered, ' I am not making my 
life unhappy. I don't think I should much 
mind if I were, so long as I had the sense of 
trying to make somebody else happy. But I 
shall not be unhappy. I shaU be well content.' 

* You, with your youth and your beauty and 
your high principles, are you really going to 
sacrifice yourself in that way? Somebody 
ought to interfere who has authority over you. 
It is shocking. It is shameful of Marion. I 
did not think he could have done it.' 
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' Because he is so much older than I ? ' 
Geraldine asked bitterly. 

* Yes ; that for one reason/ he said. ' He 
is too much older than you. You look at me ; 
but I am a good deal younger than Marion, 
and I had something to offer which he never 
could have. Life would have been worth 
having with me.' 

' Life will be worth having with him. He 
will be kind and loving to me, and I shall be 
loving and devoted to him.' 

* But you cannot feel love for him, for a 
man of his years, with grown-up daughters as 
old as you — older than you, for anything I 
know. It is impossible. There is nothing in 
him to deserve a young woman's love. It is 
monstrous. You trample on every true prin- 
ciple by such an arrangement. It is only an 
arrangement. What on earth has driven you 
to such a step ? ' 

'You have driven me to it,' she said, 'if 
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you want to know the truth — you, and nobody 
else. You persecuted me. You told me that 
you would not cease to persecute me; and 
more than that, you made me afraid that my 
own will was not free. You always told me so. 
You told me that you would never let me go. 
Well, I was glad to find any way of breakmg 
through such servitude as that. I would rather 
be dead than married to you, Mr. Montana: 
you can easily think how much rather I would 
live and be married to Captain Marion, for 
whom I have aflfection — yes, true affection. If 
you are really sorry for me, blame yourself. 
You are the cause.' 

' This can be imdone ; it is not too late.' 
' No/ Geraldine firmly said, * it shall not be 
undone by me or by anyone for me. It should 
not be undone, if there were no other reason, 
so long as you were on this side of the Atlantic. 
You have destroyed my life, Mr. Montana, if 
that is any good to you.' 
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This might have seemed a little inconsistent, 
if Montana had been in a mood for noticing 
inconsistency. Just a moment before the girl 
had said that she would be perfectly happy, 
and that she looked forward with full content- 
ment to her hfe in the future. Now she spoke 
of her life as destroyed, and by him. There 
could be little doubt from the tone of her voice 
which sentiment more truly expressed what she 
felt. 

Montana was touched by her pathetic, half- 
unconscious expression. 'Is that true?* he 
asked gravely. ' Have I really been the cause 
of your destroying your life in this way ? Have 
I been so fatal to you ? ' 

'You have,' Geraldine answered sadly; 
'you have been fatal to me, and I think to 
everyone else you came near — ^here, at all 
events. You have wrecked the happiness of all 
our group. We were very happy and fond and 
bound together till you came, and now there 
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nothing but disunion and distrust and bitter- 
3riess. Don't think about me; think about 
others who are far greater sufferers. I am con- 
^nt on the whole. I shall be happy enough.* 

' You said this moment that your Ufe was 
destroyed ; and I know you spoke the truth. I 
know your life is destroyed. I hate to think of 
the prospect before you. Poor girl ! so young 
and so charming, and so utterly thrown away I 
Who would not feel sorry for you ? I did not 
think the fate of any woman could trouble me 
80 much ; and indeed, if I am the cause of it in 
any way whatever, I am sorry for it.' 

' Why did you persecute me ? * she asked 
vehemently. 

* Because I thought so much of you,' he 
said. ' Because I saw in you what I never saw 
in any other woman ; and because I loved you as 
truly and as deeply as I could love anybody ; 
more than I ever did love anyone before ; and 
because I thought you would be a prize to have/ 
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' Yes,' Geraldine interrupted him, ' because 
you thought that I would be a prize to have I 
I don't know why you thought that, or what 
prize I could be to anyone. But you thought 
so, and that was the reason why you persecuted 
me- It was not love for me. I don't believe 
it ; I never did. It was because I showed that 
I had no trust in you, and because I kept away 
from you, and you were determined to conquer 
and to have your way. It was your own 
vanity all the time, Mr. Montana, and not any 
love for me. I could forgive it, I could excuse 
it, if I thought it was even selfish love for 
me. But it was not — it was love for yourself; 
it was vanity — vanity that is in every word you 
say and every thing you do. You have made 
my life a sacrifice to your vanity as you have 
made others, and you will have to sacrifice 
yourself to it in the end.' 

Montana never before admired her so much 
as now, when she was declaiming against him 
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with unwcHited energy an J pas>ncm, and witli all 
the eloquence which emotion lends to impulsive 
women. After all, there was a sort of com- 
placent satisfiEurtion in the thought tiiat, if she 
was sacrificing herself to Captain Marion, it 
was not for Captain Marion's sake, but only 
because she dreaded Montana's too &tal 
influence. She was escaping fix>m him like 
some classical nymph escaping from a pursuing 
divinity, and rushing she knew not whither. 
Yes ; there was a certain gratification to Mon- 
tana's vanity in the thought, and out of satisfied 
vanity perhaps he became more kindly towards 
her and more anxious to do something that 
might soften her. 

' Is there anything,' he said, ' I can do by 
way* of atonement — supposing this wretched, 
cruel bargain is to be carried out?' 

'Only one thing,' she said, 'you couM 
possibly do for me.' 

' What is that ? ' he asked eagerly. 

VOL. III. F 
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* Go away from me, and let me not see you 
any more/ 

He turned upon her. ' You talk of suffering, 
and yet you seem to have no feelmg whatever 
for my suffering in all this. Do you think it is 
nothing for me to have striven for you and to 
have lost you ? Do you think it is nothing for 
me to see you given over to one who is entirely 
below your level; who, good and kind 
creature though he is, is absurdly unworthy 
of you? Do you think the very fiulure is 
nothing to me ? Do you think I don't fe^l this, 
Geraldine ? If your life is destroyed, so is mine. 
I care nothing about that. I am too deeply 
disappointed. You are the only woman for 
whom I ever really cared in all my life, and 
you have turned against me ; and now you tell 
me that the only thing I can do for you is never 
to see you again ! ' 

' Think of others,' she said vehemently, ' to 
whom you have done still more wrong.' 
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*What others?' Montana asked. *You 
don't mean poor Melissa Aquitaine ? K she is 
unhappy, you know I had no part in that. 
You know, and nobody knows so well as you, 
that I was not to blame. Don't be unjust to 
me, Geraldine.' 

* If you had not come near us she would be 
happy/ 

For a moment Montana felt as if he were 

restored to the very best and purest days of his 

youth — to the days when, mingling in with all 

manner of personal aims and schemes and 

dreams for his own advancement and greatness, 

there was still some silver thread of devotion to 

the higher principles of honour and purity and 

love. It seemed for a time as if this sense had 

come back to him, and as if, after all, success 

^ the world, and notoriety or fame or whatever 

^t might be, were things not so satisfying to 

tl^e soul as the conviction that one has done a 

generous deed. 

F 2 
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He was really touched by Geraldine's 
unhappiness and by her resolve not to withdraw 
from the burden she had brought upon herself. 

' I wish I had seen you earher, Geraldine/ 
he said, ' if that could have been possible. I 
wish I had known you when I was a young 
man^ and that you could have been young then 
or that I were young now, and beginning all 
over again. I think you are a woman with 
whom Ian ambitious man might have 
gone on honourably and well, and not have. 
failed in his ambition either. I am sorry to see 
you throw yourself away, and I am sorry, 
deeply sorry, if it is my fault.' 

' You will soon forget me,' Geraldine said. 
' This mood won't last long. You will 
return to your own schemes and your own 
ambitions, and you will think very little of 
nie.' 

' I shall never forget you. Do not mistake 
me, Geraldine. I mean what I say now. I 
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feel it. I am not really the kind of hypocrite 
you believe me to be. I have a destiny, and I 
must fulfil it.* 

Geraldine smiled sadly, and shook her head. 
' I don't believe in destiny,' she said. 

' Well, well,' Montana answered, ' we'll not 
argue about that, Geraldine. I have a way 
appointed me, and I mean to tread it. But 
one may stop on the way and grieve for some 
one whom he sees in distress. So I feel for 
you. I pray for your forgiveness ; and I will 
do something that you will be pleased with. I 
am going to do it now, and to stand by it, just 
as you stand by what you have done.' 

He held his hand out. She gave him hers. 
Before she could withdraw it he had raised it 
to his hps respectfully, and with a not obtrusive 
suggestion of tenderness and melancholy. 
Then he left her, and she wondered what it 
was that he was going to do which was to 
please her. 
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Montana met Melissa's maid on the stairs. 
He knew the girl very well by sight. 

' Is Miss Aquitaine in ? ' he asked. 

Yes, Miss Aquitaine was in ; she was in the 
Ubrary. 

' Can I see her ? ' Then he stopped, and 
said, * No ; don't announce me. I will go and 
see her myself.' 

He went to the library and opened the door 
without knocking, and he saw Melissa seated 
on the library steps. She had evidently had a 
book in her hand, but it had fallen to the floor, 
and lay there on its face with outspread covers. 

Melissa looked up when she heard the 
sound of the opening door. She turned 
crimson at sight of Montana. He went straight 
to her without saying a word until he had come 
close beside her, and he took her by both 
hands as she rose. 

' Melissa,' he said, * I have come to ask yc 
something. You told me before that yo 
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<3ared for me and would be willing to join your 
fate with mine. I have come now to ask you, 
"^ill you many me and go out to America with 
iKne ? If you say you will, I will write to your 
ifather at once. I think he will not reftise his 
consent.' 

Melissa's heart beat with wild surprise, with 
joy and hope, and with fear as well. She 
looked wistfidly into his face. It was not the 
&ce of a lover. It was the face of one who 
feels compassion, and who thinks he is perform- 
ing a duty. But after all the poor httle girl 
never expected to find a lover in him ; that she 
had always known to be quite out of the 
question. She would as soon have expected 
that some mythological deity should come 
down from the clouds of sunset and offer him- 
self as her lover. It would? be happiness and 
heaven, she thought, to take Montana on any 
terms, to be tied a captive to the chariot- wheel 
of his fortunes. And yet there was in her 
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nature, with dl its passionate impulse and its 
weakness and its whim, something womanly 
* enough to make her blush and shrink back fi:T>m 
the thought of being thus taken on sufferance 
and out of pity. 

' Oh, Mr. Montana,' she murmured, ' this is 
too much. I did not expect this. Tm not 
prepared for it ; and I am not worthy of you, 
or fit for you. I know it. You ought to marry 

somebody else. You ought to marry * 

Then she stopped, and set her httle teeth firmly, 
• and got out the words with great difficulty, 
' You ought to marry Geraldine Eowan/ 

Some tremor, however slight, must have 
passed over Montana's face, for Melissa said at 
once, 'And you would have married her, 
perhaps, but she would not? Yes, she is 
a strange, odd giri ; proud, and not miserable 
and abject like me. She would not marry you, 
and so you have come to me ? Is that true, 
Mr. Montana ? ' 
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* It is txue,' Montana said, ' since you ask 
xne. I will not conceal it. There is a great deal 
about Geraldine Eowan that I always thought 
^would make her well suited for me and for my 
purposes. But I did not conceal this from you 
l)efore, Melissa, and I don't know why you 
should mind it now. You told me that you 

•r 

cared about me at a time when you must have 
known this, and why shouldn't you care about 
me still ? All I can say is, that if you will 
marry me I shall be glad of it ; and I shall be 
proud of it too, Melissa,' he added ; ' any man 
might well be proud of such devotion as yours. 
You risked a great deal to do me some good. 
Why may I not show that I am grateful? 
This is the only way in which I can show it, 
aod so I ask you, Will you marry me, 
Melissa ? ' 

Melissa did not answer for a moment. 
Passionate conflicting thoughts, were struggling 
"within her. * Oh,' she exclaimed, ' I wish I 
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had the courage and the spirit to refuse you, 
Mr. Montana. It is beggarly in a girl to give 
herself on such terms. You only take me out 
of compassion. But I haven't the courage 
and I haven't the spirit. I am broken down. 
I have lost all spirit. Everyone despises me. I 
feel like a miserable prisoner in this house. 
I hate life here, and I long to drown myself. 
I have often, ever so often, thought of killing 
myself. Why should not I take your offer, 
since you are good enough and generous 
enough to say you will save me from this 
misery and shame ? ' 

He took both her hands in his again and 
drew her towards him, and, stooping down, 
kissed her, not on the lips — ^Melissa noticed that 
even then — ^but on the forehead. 

'That is well,' he said in his composed, 
almost chill way. * You have shown me how 
to better my own life, Melissa, and I will try to 
make you happy. I will write to Mr. 
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Aquitaine to-day. He will consent, I am 
aure.' 

' He will consent/ Melissa said, looking 
shamefecedly down. ' After aU that has passed, 
how could he refuse ? If he does refuse, and 
this is not to be, I will get out of the scrape of 
Uving somehow/ 

'No need of that,' Montana said en- 
couragingly. ' I will write to Mr. Aquitaine at 
once. It will all come right.' 

' Sometimes I think things never will come 
right with me again in hfe, and that the hour 
would be best for me which brought it all to 
an end. But, as you are so good and kind to 
me, I must not think so any more.' 

' No,' Montana said ; ' you must not have 
gloomy thoughts any more, MeUssa, You will 
be happy.' 

After a while he left her and went out of 
the house, looking anything but like a happy 
lover whose hopes have been crowned by the 
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loved one's promise. His hce was even more 
than usually melancholy in its expression. But 
he went out of the house not r^retting any- 
thing that he had done. He was determined 
to stand up with something of the character and 
appearance of a hero in the eyes of Geraldiae 
Eowan. For the present all his thoughts and 
purposes were centered in that desire. She 
should not think of him as merely deceitful and 
selfish. K the career of the comet of a season 
was to close, it should at least close upon her 
eyes with something of a blaze of light. Mon- 
tana was always contemplating himself in some 
statuesque and heroic attitude. He loved to 
feed his soul on such contemplation. This 
time, on the whole, he was well content. He 
saw himself as he hoped he must appear to 
Geraldine Kowaii — a self sacrificing, noble, 
almost godlike person, stooping from his ethe- 
real height to lift up and cherish some poor flower 
he had trodden by the way as he passed. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

AN OMINOUS VISITOR. 

Montana went home that night in a mood of 
utter depression. That was strange to him. 
He had never had, even in his boyhood, the 
glowing exuberant animal spirits which are like 
wings to carry some souls over the heaviest 
troubles, and which are the purest gift of 
nature, no more to be acquired by effort or 
culture than the poet's endowment. But he 
had a consistent strength of will, and a steady 
faith in himself, which had hitherto always 
upheld him against adverse conditions and 
moods of depression. Now, for the first time, 
his heart seemed to desert him. Even his faith 
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in himself, in his star, was shaken. He was 
conscious, all too keenly conscious, that he had 
made some great mistakes ; he was sadly be- 
ginning to think that he was not the man he 
had hitherto believed himself to be. Where 
was that steady inexorable resolve on which he 
used to pride himself ; which he had grown to 
regard as something godlike ? He had allowed 
himself to fall in love, and he had failed in 
love. He had set his heart on marrjring Geral- 
dine Eowan, and she had rejected and baffled 
him ; and she was going to marry a good- 
humoured, weak-headed, uninteresting elderly 
man. It was bad enough, Montana felt, that 
he should have allowed himself to fall in love ; 
to fall in love Uke a boy ; to do what he had 
never really done when he was a boy. That 
was bad enough ; but to publish his love and 
to Ml in it ; to put himself at a girl's feet and 
be spumed ; to tell her in prophetic, conunand- 
ing tones that she must marry him, and to be 
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quietly put aside for some one else ; this was 
indeed humiliation. Why should he ever 
succeed in anything again, seeing that he had 
feiiled in this? Was this only the beginning 
of a course of failure? Had the tide of his 
fortunes turned ? 

Was he growing old? Was this insane 
pasfflon for a girl who did not care for him 
only an evidence that he was already sinking 
into years and into the weak fondnesses of 
senility ? Yet he doubted if old men in their 
senile love felt such love as he did — ^a passion 
compounded of love and hate. He sometimes 
positively hated Geraldine for the moment, and 
could have cursed her ; and yet the very resolve 
lie had lately taken was taken only in the hope 
of pleasing her and making her regard him as 
a hero. He was going to tie himself for life to 
Melissa Aquitaine for no other purpose what- 
ever than that he might stand well in Geral- 
dine's eyes. For life? How much. of hfe was 
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left that would be worth having ? Would life 
be endurable to him when he b^an to decay ? 
To go steadily down into years, to lose his per- 
sonal beauty and his figure, and his stately way 
of carrying himself, and his power to attract 
admiration ? After all, perhaps, it was better 
on the whole that he should marry Melissa 
Aquitaine. It would lead most people not to 
believe that he had ever thought of marrying 
Geraldine Eowan and that he had been thrown 
aside by her. He would not take Melissa with 
him to America. She could stay with her 
father for the present ; and Montana could 
forget for a while that he was married, and to 
the wrong woman. 

When he reached his owa door, and was 
taking out his latch-key, he suddenly 
became aware of a dark figure seated at the 
threshold. It might have been one of the 
ordinary belated and houseless wayfarers who 
hang about every London street, and seek the 
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shelter of any friendly doorway. But Montana 
drew back for a moment, almost as one who 
fears a lurking assassin. Eecovering himself, 
however, he approached the doorway, and the 
figure rose. It was that of a man, and in 
another moment Montana knew that the man 
was the old Chartist, Matthew Starr. Starr 
had been haunting him a good deal lately, and 
Montana was vexed at seeing him now. He 
knew the old man was waiting for him, and 
feared that there would be a scene of som^ 
kind. 

' So you have come home at last ! ' Starr 
said. He looked like a man in a mood to do 
something desperate. We are bound to admit 
that what he actually said was, * So you have 
come 'ome at last ! ' and Montana was conscious 
for the moment of a somewhat ludicrous con- 
trast between his friend's tragic manner and 
his unlucky perversity of pronunciation. 

VOL. III. G 
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' So you have come 'ome at last ! — ^IVe been 
waiting for you this long time/ 

* Well, my good friend/ Montana answered, 
* I have come home at last, and I am ready to 
speak to you, if you really have anything to 
say. Will you come in ? ' 

'I don't like to cross your threshold ; I'd 
rather talk to you here.' 

The night was bright, the street well lighted 
by the moon. There were people passing. 
There were carriages driving up and depositing 
wearied ladies in evening dress here and there 
at doorways. Men with light coats over their 
black dinner-garb were passing along, smoking 
and talking. The place was not likely to be 
quiet for an instant. 

* I shall not talk to you here,' he said with 
that quiet firmness of purpose which he usually 
found very effective in bearing down opposition. 
' If you want to speak to me, Starr, you must 
come upstairs.' 
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He opened the door without another word, 
passed by Starr, and entered the house. 

Starr hesitated, and began some remon- 
strance, and then followed quietly. They 
passed into Montana's study, and Montana 
turned up the gas, which was burning low, and 
pointed Starr to a chair, then quietly sat down 
himself, took up some letters that were lying 
on his desk, and b^an to open them with the 
air of a man who has no time to waste. 

Starr pushed away the chair which was 
offered to him. * I'm not going to sit down in 
your house. I want some satisfaction from you 
for all the evil you have brought on me. She 
has gone again, and I can't recover her, and I 
don't want to recover her this time, and it is all 
along of you.' 

*Tour daughter — ^has she gone indeed.^' 
Montana asked in a tone of sympathy which was 
not all unreal. * I am sorry to hear it.* 

' What's the good of being sorry ? I knew 

a 2 
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she'd go if nothing came of this grand scheme of 
yours. Nothing is coming of it, and I suppose 
nothing ever was meant to come of it. I wish 
you'd have told me long ago. I shouldn't have 
been depending on you, and I wouldn't have 
been deluding her with promises that were 
never to be kept, and perhaps I could have got 
her to stay with me. Now she's gone, and 
you're the cause of it, and I must have some 
satisfaction.' 

' My good friend,' Montana said composedly, 

f 

all his nerve and courage coming back to him 
as upual at the moment he needed it — * you 
seem to forget that it was I who found her 
for you before, and brought her back to you. 
Perhaps I can do that again.' 

' I don't want it done again,' the old man 
almost screamed. * No, I don't — I'd rather it 
wastf t done now. Let her go her own way. 
Let her go to the devil. She has gone from. 
nie, and I give her up. But all the same I feel 
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like one destroyed. I feel like one going mad, 
and I don't care. But I must have some s^itis- 
faction/ 

* What do you mean by satisfaction ? ' 
Montana asked. ' K you don't want to take the 
girl . back, what can I do for you ? It is no 
fault of mine if your daughter is foolish and 
impatient. Let me tell you she has a very 
foolish and impatient father. Do you think a 
great plan like mine can be hurried up to suit 
every foolish man who wants everything to 
come to him just at the right moment? There 
are other interests more important than yours 
or any single man's involved in this great 
enterprise. It cannot be moved on to please 
you, or me, or anyone else. It must take its 
time.' 

' Take its time ! ' Starr contemptuously said. 
* Take its time ! aye, and it has been taking its 
time, sure enough, and you have been taking 
your time, and what have you been doing? 
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Nothing for that end, I know. You have been 
passing your time in fine houses with grand 
people — in your Belgravias and your Mayfairs, 
with your countesses and your duchesses ; and 
the poor people you have deluded may starve 
or drown for all you care. You are a humbug 
and an impostor, and I'll show you up — ^see 
if I don't. I'll have my revenge on you. I 
feel as if I could kill you. I am in the 
humour to kill you now, and myself after- 
wards, and I don't know but what I had better 
do it.' 

His eyes really flashed Uke those of a mad*, 
man. Montana saw that there was danger in 
him. A single mistake now, a word spoken at 
the wrong time, a change of colour on his part, 
might drive Starr on to some desperate act. 
But Montana sat composedly in his chair and 
showed no sign of emotion. 

* I am sorry for you, Starr, I am sorry for 
your daughter, and I am sorry that you should 
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even at such a moment be so mijust and 
ungratefiil.' 

' Ungrateful I * Starr exclaimed; *well, I 
do like that! Ungrateful to you, for hum. 
bugging me and deceiving me all this time, and 
sending my daughter back upon the streets! 
It would be an act of charity to rid the world 
of you, for you will do more harm yet if ^jpu 
are allowed to live, and I think I am sent to 
kill you/ 

He made a rapid clutch at one of his 
pockets, and drew out a knife in a sheath, such 
as he used to carry for the purposes of his craft 
when he worked harder than he had been 
doing these late distracted and unhappy days. 

* Look here,' he said, * I've got a knife, and 
I'm not sure that I shan't drive it through your 
heart first and mine after.' 

* Put back yoiu* knife, you foolish old man,' 
Montana said pityingly. *I am sorry to see 
you make such a ridiculous exhibition of your- 
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self. Do you think you can alarm me with 
nonsensical bravado of that kind? I have 
lived long enough in places where a man learns 
to look after his own life, and has to face, every 
hour, twenty times more danger than a poor 
old man with a knife. Why, look, your hand 
is trembling. What do you think could happen 
to me from you ? Look behind you.' 

The old man started and looked round, 
evidently expecting to see some one behind 
him. That was quite enough for Montana. It 
gave him all the time he wanted. He seized 
Starr's wrist with a grip very much too strong 
for the excited and half-starved old Chartist: 
Even in his youngest days Starr would not 
have been strong enough for Montana. Now 
his leader was able to disarm him as easily as a 
nurse can take some dangerous plaything from 
the hands of a naughty child. 

* You must be quiet, Starr,' Montana said, 
coolly throwing the knife into his desk, and 
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locking the desk upon it. ' If we are to talk 
this thing out, it must be like rational beings, 
and not like two ridiculous actors on the stage 
of the Victoria Theatre. I thought you had 
too much respect for yourself to play the part 
of a mountebank.' 

A sudden reaction came over the broken 
old man. He looked piteously at Montana, and 
then sat down and hid his face in his hands 
and began to whine. He was trembling all 
over. An ordinary observer might have said 
that he was in an advanced stage of delirium 
tremens'. An ordinary London policeman 
would have been for locking him up forthwith as 
drunk and disorderly. Montana knew Starr too 
well to have any suspicion of the kind ; and 
he understood the nature of man's emotions too 
well to confound the phenomena of hysterical 
passion with the phenomena of intoxication. 
He allowed Starr to cry and sob for a while 
in his childish, shivering way, uninterrupted, 
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and then went kindly over to him and put his 
hand on his shoulder. • 

' Come, come, my good friend Starr ; you 
must not give way like this any more. You 
are not the man to sink down in such a way. 
You have friends who will do all they can for 
you and for your poor daughter ; I am one of 
them. We'll have her back with us yet.' 

* Never, never,' Starr said energetically, 
looking up and rousing himself with the words; 
' I'll never see her or speak to her any more. 
I'm going now.' 

* No, stay ; let us talk this all over. Don't 
go just yet.' 

' Look ye here, Mr. Montana,' Starr cried 
out — screamed out, a new burst of passion 
overmastering him ; ' I tell you, if you have 
any sense, you'll have me locked up. Do have 
me locked up ; it's better for you. You've 
got off this time, and I've got off; but I shall 
do something terrible yet; I know I shall.. 
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I shan't be able to prevent myself from doing 
it. I believe I am sent to do it. Have me 
locked up ; it*s yom: last chance, I tell you I ' 

But he did not give Montana this last 
chance, even if Montana had been likely to 
avail himself of it. He suddenly, sprang up 
and darted out of the room. Montana heard 
him opening the street door and slamming it 
behind him. Looking out of the window, 
Montana saw his distraught follower running 
down the street like some himted beast. Per- 
haps it would have been well if he could have 
taken Starr's advice and had the crazy old man 
locked up. But it was too late now to think of 
that. Montana brooded long over what had 
happened. He was as little liable to physical 
fear or nervousness as any man, and yet the 
menaces of Starr disquieted him. It was a 
schauderhaft sort of sensation to know that this 
mad old fanatic, vowing some terrible deed 
against him, was at large, and perhaps in the 
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very same street. Montana wakened up more 
dian once that night, and fancied he heard the 
stealthy, creeping tread of some one in the 
room — some one crawling up to his bedside to 
murder him. What danger ever tries the 
nerves of a threatened man like that of the 
private assassin ? — and in this case the possible 
assassin was a half-crazy fanatic, whom neither 
fear, nor menace, nor persuasion, nor concession, 
nor bribe could move from his purpose. Mon- 
tana was, at one moment of weakness, on the 
point of waking up his servant-man and Adding 
him sleep in the same room with him. But he 
soon cast this thought out of his head, and 
made up his mind that any risk would be 
better than such an open confession of fear. 

He had to brace up his nerves next day 
when going out of the house, in order to pre- 
vent himself from looking eagerly up and down 
the street to see whether anyone was waiting 
for him and watching him. He felt chilly. 
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even in the sunlight. He found his heart beat- 
ing quick at any sudden noise close to him — 
even the familiar rattle of a hansom cab, or the 
driver's discordant shriek of warning. These 
were new sensations to Montana. Perhaps 
they came in part from the condition of mind 
into which he had been dropped by his recent 
bitter disappointment. Anyhow, he felt that 
the time between this and his departure for 
America could not be too short for him. 

There could be no doubt that Matthew 
Starr had lately been doing a great deal to 
spread a distrust of Montana and his scheme 
amongst people of his own class, and especially 
amongst the devotees of the Church of Free 
Souls. The wild energy with which the old 
Chartist declared his own utter want of faith in 
Montana any more had something electric in it. 
It brought conviction to men of his own class 
anfl of his order of mind. It is true that his 
story, when he told it, had no logical force as a 
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condemnation of Montana. Montana had 
evidently done all he could for the man, had 
rescued his daughter once, and was anxious to 
rescue her again. Still, what Starr said did 
impress men and women of his own hke, worn 
down with hard work and suffering, and for a 
time filled with a sudden wild hope — ^it did 
impress them much when this man, who had 
had such belief in Montana's scheme, and had 
built his hopes and staked his life and his 
daughter's life upon it, now went round 
declaring that there was no such cheme, that 
there was nothing in Montana, that he was an 
impostor, and that they had all been led astray 
and deceived by him. In any case, Montana 
had been too long in London without giving 
clear evidence that he had some practical 
scheme in hand not to encourage a feeling of 
doubt. He had not lately been to the Church 
of Free Souls as often as his admirers ^and 
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-worshippers down there could have desired, and 

Starr had sent the word out amongst all his 

own class that Montana passed his time in the 

^est End, and was to be seen perpetually with 

duchesses and countesses. The duchesses and 

<50untesses, if they had come to be tested by 

ritical examination, would have dwindled 

own to Lady Vanessa Barnes, because, 

•^Blthouigh Montana did sometimes visit at the 

ouses of great ladies, it was by no means easy 

^to get him there. He was the pursued, and 

^3iot the pursuer, so far as rank and fashion 

'^ere concerned ; and Lady Vanessa Barnes was 

iihe only woman of rank with whom he was 

often seen. But there is nothing, perhaps, in 

life so sensitive, so easily roused, as the jealousy 

of the very poor concerning one of their leaders 

who is supposed to be drawing away from their 

side in order to keep well with the great and 

thfe high-bom. The train that Starr had wildly 
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laid took fire somehow, and with a certain 
blaze and explosion, in that physical and 
intellectual region out of which most of the 
humblest worshippers in the Church of Free 
Souls were drawn. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



DANGER SIGNALS. 



Frank Trescoe and young Fanshawe were 
approaching London in a train from the North. 
They had been travelling through the night, 
and trying to sleep, and waking up and taking 
an interlude of smoke, and exchanging a word 
or two now and then in an undertone. They 
had had little talk on the way, however, for the 
smoking-carriage had other passengers, and it 
was not until morning that these others were 
dropped successively at stations on the way, 
and Trescoe and Fanshawe were left alone. 
Then they struggled up into wakefulness, and 
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began with half-dazed eyes to look out on the 
quiet fields and the soft sunshine. 

Soon they resumed a conversation on a 
subject which had lately occupied them a good 
deal. Their conversation was about Montana. 
They had not been very successful in their 
inquiries concerning him. They had got what 
might be called fair historical evidence to show 
that Montana was the son of Varlowe, the 
livery- stable keeper. If a man were writing 
Montana's biography, years after Montana's 
death, he might be well justified in describing 
him on the strength of that evidence as 
Varlowe's son, the man who had married pretty 
Miss Fanshawe. But there was no evidence to 
bring into a court of law or to confute denial 
or to overwhelm a defendant's case. 

Moreover, Fanshawe, at least, was begin- 
ning to take new thought on the matter. 

'That's my ultimatum, Trescoe,' he said. 
' I don't care what becomes of the whole affair 
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any more. I'll have no further hand or part 
in it. Let him be who he will, 111 do nothing 
to injure him. He is going to marry 
Aquitaine's daughter. He has behaved well to 
lier, and for her sake and for Aquitaine's I 
'will have nothing more to do with this 
tusiness.' 

'Then/ Trescoe said angrily, 'you really 
mean to say you will let this man go on, even 
though he is an impostor ? You will let him 
go on swindling you dcn't know how many 
thousands of people, and you will do nothing 
to expose him, just because he is marrying 
Aquitaine's daughter ? ' 

' Quite so ; I'll have nothing to do with it. 
You see, I was willing enough to make some 
sacrifice in my own person and my own family 
for the sake of having the man shown up in 
his true colours, whatever they are. If he had 
turned out to be what we thought he was, he 
would have turned out to be the husband of 

h2 
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my sister, and I should not particularly delight 
in such a disclosure as that. But I didn't mind 
that. I was willing, to stand all that. That 
belongs to the past. Nothing can harm her, 
and I don't mind what talk might be brought 
up about her family. But it is different in the 
case of this poor little girl, Melissa Aquitaine. 
She was a fool. She was ridiculously in love 
with this man ; but I suppose we mustn't 
wonder at that.' 

Trescoe looked darkly at him, as if he 
thought Fanshawe's words had a double 
meaning in them. But Fanshawe went on 
unheeding. * Anyhow, he has acted very well 
in the affair, and she is going to be Mrs. Mon- 
tana, and I believe she is off her head with 
'delight,, and of course Aquitaine thinks it the 
best thing that can possibly happen now, 
although he does not hke Montana himself any 
more than you or I, and I'll not do anything 
that might spoil that Uttle girl's happiness. No, 
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not if I know it. If I can't make anybody 

happy, III not try to make anybody unhappy.' 

'How do you know,' Trescoe argued, 

' what mischief he may have done already ? 

You see how he attracts women and all that ; 

you can't tell what harm he may do yet. He 

ought to be stopped. He ought to be shown 

xip. . He ought to be shamed or pimished 

somehow.' 

* Well, I don't know about that,' Fanshawe 
said, with a half smile. ' I fancy, if the women 
ivere foolish about him, the men were not 
much better. We all took up with him a great 
deal too readily and too much, and we let him 
come too near our women, I suspect, and we 
might have seen that such an awfully handsome 
fellow could not, even if he tried, have kept 
them from falling in love with him. Anyhow, 

Trescoe, take my word, the less said about the 
whole business now the better. What's done 
is done and can't be helped, and it is my con- 
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fident belief that his marrying Mehssa Aquitaine 
is about the best thing that can happen for a 
good many of us. There will be quiet in other 
families as well as in Melissa's when that job's 
done.' 

' That's not my way of looking at things,' 
Trescoe said, * and I see my way pretty well in 
this matter. I am going to follow this out to 
the bitter end. Ill never let that man go until 
I have exposed him, and pulled him down from 
his confounded pedestal, and let the world 
know who he is and what he is.' 

* What's the use ? You can't do it. You 
haven't got any proofs against him. You will 
get some people to say that he looks like the 
man who married my sister, and then a lot 
of others will say they don't see any resem- 
blance, and the man himself will talk plau- 
sibly to his own followers. He has convinced 
them already. They will beUeve anything he 
says.' 
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' No, it's not so ; you are wrong, Fanshawe. 
I have been looking into it. I find there are a 
good lot of people who are not inclined to 
believe in him any more than you and I. I 
can show them he is an impostor, and I am 
going to do it.' 

' What are you going to do ? ' 

' Well, I will do this for one thing. He is 
going to have a great farewell meeting, or 
reception, or something down at that con- 
founded hole of his in the East End, somewhere 
in the Minories or Petticoat Lane.' 

'You know where the place is well enough, 
Fanshawe interposed, ' so do I. We have all 
been there. It isn't in Petticoat Lane, and it 
wouldn't alter the condition of things very 
materially even if it were. Let'3 hear what 
you are going to do there.' 

'When his meeting is full,' said Trescoe, ' I 
will get up and denounce him in the face of the 
whole crowd. I will tell them who he is ; I 
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will defy him to deny my statement, and I will 
dethrone him then and there/ 

'Stuff!* was Fanshawe's comment. *He 
will tell them that what you say is not true. 
He will put on an appearance of offended 
dignity and injured innocence, and they won't 
care twopence for what you say or what you do ; 
and you will be ejected neck and crop, or very 
hkely you will be torn m pieces.' 

' I don't think so,' Trescoe said grimly. 
* 111 take care to have a few fellows to stand 
by me.' 

* Oh, I'll come and stand by you, for the 
matter of that. If you are going to be ejected 
or torn in pieces, I'll be in the row. But I 
don't suppose that anything more will come of 
that than that I shall get a share of what is 
meant for you, and we shall both come out 
of it equally badly.' 

Til run the risk, anyhow,' Trescoe 
declared, with set teeth. 'I will have this 
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thing out. I look forward with delight to the 
idea of exposing him in the face of his own 
friends. It is the only satisfaction I have had 
for months back. I hate the man, and 
ril have it out with him. Some of his fine 
friends, I dare say, will be there : his patrons 
and patronesses from the West End ; this Lady 
—what's her name — some duchess's daughter 
ivho has taken it into her head to patronise 
lim ; he's always tied to her petticoat-tail. I 
will expose him before her very eyes. Yes, I 
will make her laugh at him. There will be 
some satisfaction in that.' , 

* Make her laugh at you very likely, I dare 
say,' Fanshawe said, ' when she sees you being 

personally conducted out of the place by the 
homy hands of honest labour, with, it may be, 
an occasional impulse from honest labour's still 
more homy foot.' • 

. ' This whole aflfair seems very trivial to you, 
Panshawe, although I should think you might 
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have some feeling against the man who married 
your sister and treated her badly/ 

' But come now, look here,' Fanshawe said. 
' First of all, it is not certain that this is the 
man who married my sister ; and next, it is 
certain that if he did marry her, he did not 
treat her badly. Our people did not like him 
because the fellow was a low fellow-^ — son of a 
livery-stable keeper — and we thought we were 
bound to be tremendous people at that time — 
why, I don't know. Anyhow, they didn't like 
his marrying her, and they sulked about it, and 
they treated her badly. They may say what 
they like,but I never heard that he treated her 
badly, and I don't believe it. Anyhow, I have 
no personal feeling against the man. I think if 
this man is deceiving people he ought to be 
exposed, if we can do it ; but I don't see my 
way to it ; and now that he is going to marry 
little Melissa Aquitaine, I am rather glad that I 
don't see my way. I am very sorry for any of 
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my dear brother and sister fellow-mortals in 
general who may be taken in by Montana ; but 
really they must be left to open their eyes for 
themselves. I am a deal more concerned for 
Melissa Aquitaine. She is more to me than a 
couple of hundred or thousand swart mechanics 
from the East End, about whom I know nothing. 
I don't beheve he is a swindler, mmd you, or 
anything of the kind in the ordinary sense ; but 
if he contrives to impose on them, it is their 
own afiair ; I can't help it ; but I should be 
very sorry to distress Aquitaine and Aquitaine's 
daughter.' 

Trescoe gave a growl of contempt or dis- 
approval, and dropped out of the conversation. 

'What a changed fellow you are, Frank 
Trescoe ! ' Fanshawe could not help saying. ' I 
never saw a man pass through such a change in 
the same period of time. You have become a 
regular savage. You hate Montana with the 
hatred of a red Indian in a penny romance.' 
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The train ran into the London station, and 
there was an end to the conversation for the 
moment. As the two young men were looking 
after their luggage, a man passed them, hurry- 
ing on his way to a train soon about to start 
for the North. 

Trescoe saluted hira in a gruJBT sort of way. 

* Who is that man ? '. Fanshawe asked, look- 
ing after him. ' I know him, surely.' 

' I should think you did. It's young Hope, 
the man who passed as the son of Varlowe, 
the old livery-stable keeper. The young fellow 
was in love with Melissa Aquitaine ; don't you 
remember?' 

* Is that he ? . I should never have thought 
so. He seems greatly changed, doesn't he ? ' 

'Did not notice, I'm sure,' Trescoe said. 
* How changed ? ' 

* Well, he looked rather a raw sort of boy 
the other day, as well as I remember. He 
seems changed into a man all at once. Looks 
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as if he meant something. I thought he was a 
spoony sort of boy — handsome enough, but 
nothing in him. He looks as if he had some- 
thing in him now/ 

' Men often change quickly in that sort of 
way/ said Trescoe gloomily. 'Under the 
influence of some strong feeling, you can't tell 
how things may change a man, or how soon.' 

Fanshawe looked at him inquiringly. 
There was certainly, as he had lately been 
saying, a great change in Trescoe. 

' Yes, I suppose so,* Fanshawe said, feeUng 
now indeed well convinced on the subject. 

* Anyhow, I have heard so,' Trescoe 
continued grimly : ' read of such things in 
romances, perhaps. They may be in real Ufe." 

It was Clement Hope whom they had 
passed, and undoubtedly his appearance as well 
as his ways of life had undergone a change. 
He had ceased to look the sentimental, half- 
poetic, idle sort of boy that people knew him 
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for only a few weeks before. He had really 
grown into a man, with a man's bearing and 
resolve. He was now hurrying off to one of 
the northern seaports, full of energy and busy 
with the purpose he had lately taken up. He 
had been kept moving a good deal of late, up 
and down London, round London, up and 
down to places far from London. If he looked 
earnest and serious, it was not because life wore 
a melancholy aspect for him, or because his 
purpose was too much with him, or because 
anything was going wrong with him. His 
great trouble of old days had been that he had 
nothing to do or to strive for ; and he was im- 
consciously withering in an enforced inactivity, 
believed by many to be an idler, when he was 
only pining to be a worker. After the first 
keen grief for Mr. Varlowe's death had passed 
away, there followed some busy, happy days 
for Clement. Never before had there been, 
even for him, days like those days. It is 
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possible that the fullest success of after life, in 
love, in ambition, in reputation, might fail to 
give him back the keen, exquisite joy of that 
"brief holiday time. He was in the heart of the 
veriest fool's paradise. He had contrived to 
thoroughly misunderstand every word of kind- 
ness and sympathy spoken by Geraldine Eowan 
to him and of him and his enterprise. He was 
wildly in love with her, and he had convinced 
himself that she would not be unwilling, some 
time or other, to hear him tell her as much. 
Geraldine was innocently making a sad mistake. 
BeUeving that there was no longer any reason 
why she might not be as friendly with the 
young man as she wished to be, she had not 
stopped to think whether Clement knew of this. 
It had never occurred to her that he might mis- 
understand her. She spoke and acted in the 
most perfect good faith and simplicity, glad of 
her promise to Captain Marion, if for no other 
reason, because it gave her leave to be frank 
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and sympaththetic and friendly with Clement 
Hope. There is something to be said in her 
excuse, if such good feeling as hers needs to be 
excused even in its mistakes. She still believed 
Clement to be under the influence of an 
enduring passion for Melissa. Not only would 
it have seemed to her impossible that Clement 
could be thinking of any other woman, but the 
question had never for one moment arisen in 
her mind. She pictiu^ed herself as a sincere 
and attached friend to Clement Hope, whom a 
new condition of things, not otherwise very 
delightful in itself, permitted to acknowledge 
her friendship without concealment or reserve. 
Nor did it ever occur to her to think that there 
might be any danger to her own feeUngs and her 
own happiness in their unreserved intercourse. 
Say what people will about the fitful and un- 
governable ways of nature in men and women, 
it is certain that there are some men and women 
with whom the sense of duty and of right, con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, moulds and governs 
every feeling. There are men and women who, 
from the moment when they accept a certain 
course as the right one, lose all inclination for 
any path but that. When once Geraldine Rowan 
had given her promise to Captain Marion, any 
thought of allowing herself to fall in love with 
anybody, or allowing anyone to fall in love 
with her, was out of the question. Most of us 
are weak enough to feed our impulses, our 
disappointments, and our sentimentalism, even 
though we had rather they were not living and 
active. But there are single-minded natures to 
be found here and there with whom such a 
contradiction is impossible, and Geraldine 
Eowan's was one of these. So they went on, 
Clement and she, and he dreamed of love and 
she only thought of friendship and sympathy. 
He consulted her about everything, saw her 
many times some days, never missed a day of 
seeing her when he was in town. He was as 

VOL. III. I 
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busy as he was happy. He had thrown himself 
into his new enterprise with an overwhelming 
energy. He was always going from one end of 
the town to the other or from London to some 
seaport, consulting artisans, tradesmen, peasants, 
shipbrokers, shipowners, all manner of persons 
whose advice could be of the least assistance 
to him in the gathering together of his new 
colony. He had settled in his own. mind that 
until he w^ able to start upon his enterprise, 
and to show himself capable of bringing it to a 
reahty, he would not speak out to Geraldine 
Rowan the feeling that was in his heart. But 
he was glad to believe that she must already 
have seen something of this in him, and he 
hoped that when his full revelation canie to be 
made it would not be much of a surprise to 
her, but would perhaps be a welcome announce- 
ment. Everything seemed particularly beauti- 
ftil to him just then. There was a daily beauty 
in the commonest details of his life. He took 
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the deepest interest in the fortunes of every 
withered old artisan in the East End whom he 
endeavoured tp induce to join in his enterprise, 
and to, bring with him his wife and his children, 
,out of sickly seething London into bright new 
air and wholesome free hfe. Every feeling of 
sympathy and of kindness that he had in his 
nature was quickened into warmer and more 
exquisite life by his love for Geraldine. 
Nothing seemed mean, or ignoble, or melan- 
choly, or unworthy of care, while that affection 
filled his heart. It gave him a tender feeling 
to every man and woman he saw. The dullest 
streets of the East End, the most noisy, 
pitch-smelling, bilge-smelling quays of some of 
the seaports he visited, had for him the sparkle 
of an eternal sunlight on them. He had 
attained to a rare condition in human affairs. 
He was not merely happy. That, after all, is 
common enough, even in this world ' bursting 
with sin and sorrow.' Everyone has his season 

1 2 
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of happiness now and then. But Clement's 
season was unlike that of most others. He 
knew he was happy, knew it at the time, felt it 
to the full, and enjoyed it with all his soul. 
To most of us happiness is like a painting. We 
must remove to some distance from it in order 
to appreciate it. Clement was more fortunate 
now. In the midst of his happiness he knew 
that he was happy. He was soon to be un- 
deceived, soon to be flung rudely out of his 
delicious fool's paradise. Marion would have 
undeceived him before this, out of pure kindness 
and pity, but that Marion, like most others, still 
believed him languishing in hopeless love for 
Melissa Aquitaine. Only Marion and Geraldine 
and Montana knew as yet of Geraldine's 
engagement ; and Clement never saw Montana 
now. 

During these days it happened that Clement 
came into companionship now and then with 
old Matthew Starr. Clement had known him 
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before through Montana, and was surprised to 
find, on meeting him lately, that the old man's 
feelings towards his leader had undergone so 
great a change. Clement was far too just and 
tindly-hearted not to argue with Starr, and 
endeavour to make him see that he was wrong 
in the charges he made against Montana, and 
that Montana had done all he could do for him. 
He tried to show the unfairness of Starr's 
assuming that Montana's scheme was never to 
be accomplished. But as to this part of the 
business, Clement himself felt doubts growing 
up within him which he could hardly account 
for. The change in his own feelings with 
regard to Montana seemed to have no real 
ground of justification ; and yet it was there, a 
solid fact, afiecting all his thoughts and 
memories of his late leader and idol. Clement 
did his best to induce old Starr to join him in 
his enterprise, as Starr would have nothing to 
do any more with anything carried on by 
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Montana, even supposing Montana's scheme 
were to prove a reality. But on that point 
Starr was fixed. He would not go anywhere, 
he said, he would try no more schemes, no, 
not he ; he had done with all of them. He 
had dragged his miserable hfe out in London 
so far, and in London now he would wait 
until he died. He did not want any better 
life, he said. The worst there was would be 
good enough for him. He always added, 
' Maybe it won't be long. Maybe it won't 
be long.' r ' 

Sometimes his manner was so strange, 
his eyes looked so wildly, his mutterings and 
firowns were so like those of one who daoes 
not know what he is saying or doing, that 
Clement began to fear the poor old man must 
be taking to drink. Starr had always been a 
rigid advocate of total abstinence, a fanatic of 
temperance as of all other virtues ; and it would 
be a change indeed if he were now falling into 
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the drunkard's ways. Yet his misery was so 
great that any, even momentary, reUef from it 
might be too strong a temptation for him. 
Drunkenness has been not inaptly described as 
the search for the ideal. But Clement always 
put away the suspicion about Starr; for the 
strange mood did not last with the poor old 
man. It often passed away in a moment, and 
left him clearly sane and sober. 

One evening Clement returned to London 
after an absence of two or three days. When 
he reached his lonely home he found a heap of 
letters awaiting him. He turned them over 
after the fashion of most men, looking at the 
addr^ses of various, and wondering from 
whom they came, before taking the bold step 
of opening each envelope and making certain. 
Most of them seemed uninteresting. One, 
however, attracted him because he knew the 
handwriting to be that of Matthew Starr, 
and he knew that Matthew Starr found 
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time left, and the distance between his house 
and the East End was great. If any danger was 
there, it was possible that some help could be 
given, and he resolved to be in the thing, at all 
events. He did not attach too much 
importance to the letter, and yet there. was 
always something about Starr of late which 
would have made thoughtful persons unwiUing 
to disregard his words or his threats. It 
would be quite too late to attempt to get to 
Marion's and show him the letter. If Marion 
and his companions were going to the meeting 
at all, they would have left home before 
Clement could get there. No ; there was no 
time for anything but to go as fast as wheels 
could carry him to the Church of Free Souls. 
At the very best, he could only be in the 
place just before the business of the evening 
was likely to begin. 
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CHAPTEK XXXI. 



ORDEAL BY FIRE. 



There was a crowd round the door of the 
Church of Free Souls as Clement drove up. 
His mind was much relieved when he saw that 
the door was still open. It was the rule there 
to close the door the moment the hall was 
thoroughly filled, ao that no one by coming in 
or going out should disturb the proceedings of 
a meeting. As he drove across Tower Hill, he 
saw that there were some carriages drawn up 
there ; and he knew that Lady Vanessa Barnes' 
was one of them. It was usual when there 
was a meeting at the Church of Free Souls for 
those who had carriages to leave them standing 
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on Tower Hill until the business was over. 
Clement could not help observing that there 
were fewer carriages just now than were com- 
monly to be seen in the height of the season 
and the zenith of Montana's fame. 

Eight chimed from a clock in a neighbouring 
steeple as Clement reached the Church of Free 
Souls. Eight was the hour of the meeting ; a 
moment more, and the door would have been 
closed against him. Even as it was, Clement 
had some trouble in forcing his way through a 
crowd, every one of whom was bent on forcing 
his own way in before it became too late. 
Clement was fortunately known to many of the 
crowd, and they made way for him, regarding 
him as one who had a sort of prior claim to 
admission. He had hardly got in when he heard 
the door close behind him. He made his way 
into the great hall. It was crowded to over- 
flowing ; but Montana had not yet made his 
appearance. 
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Something was evidently in the air. 
Clement could see that at a glance. There was 
an imeasy look about many of the congregation 
in that temple which forebode disturbance. 
Some men looked hard and eager and passion- 
ate; others were timid, and kept casting 
expectant alarmed glances here and there. 
Nobody seemed to know what was coming, or 
why there should be dread, but the dread was 
there. The meeting seemed charged with some 
electric force which promised explosion. The 
crowd was gathered together to hear a 
farewell address from Montana, and bid him 
God-speed on his voyage across the Atlantic, 
after which he was to return with plans and 
details all complete, and to take out his 
shiploads of pilgrims to the bright new world, 
the golden free colony whose first sod would 
have been turned by that time. It ought to 
have been an occasion for pure good-humour 
and fraternity and kindness and friendly regret, 
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brightened by hope and fair prospect. Yet 
the whisper had gone about somehow that 
the meeting was not to be entirely friendly, 
and that those who were weakly of nerve had 
better stay away. Naturally, those who liked 
excitement were all the more eager to find 
themselves present. Some whisper had reached 
even the stately heights on which Lady Vanessa 
Barnes was enthroned, and she ventured to ask 
Montana about it, and to beg of him as a special 
favoiu: to see that a place was found for her. 
Montana had smiled his usual cold smile, and 
said hp feared she would be disappointed if she 
expected any kind of disturbance ; but he was 
willing to gratify her all the same, and promised 
that a place should be found for her if she 
persevered in her wish. She did persevere, 
and now was one of the crowd — attended, of 
course, by her devoted husband. Captain 
Marion was there with Geraldine and Melissa 
Aquitaine. Melissa was looking up with longing 
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eager eyes to the door from which Montana 
was to come out when he had to address the 
audience. She knew it well. She had seen 
him come out there once before, on that 
memorable day when the foolish old man, the 
father of that silly Clement Hope, got up and 
made a row. How god-like Montana appeared 
to her then, and how god-hke he appeared to 
her now ! Yet, her feelings were not all of 
pride and joy. They were dashed with a deep 
sense of mortification. It seemed as if the god 
were not lifting her up to his height, but only 
stooping from his pedestal and humbUng himself 
in order to get down to her, out of mere pity 
for her. As Clement Hope came in, he was 
recognised by many as the organiser of another 
scheme having the same purpose as Montana's, 
and he received a cordial cheer. The cheer 
was taken up when he was recognised by a 
little cluster of men who may be roughly 
described as belonging to the same intellectual 
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and political sect as Mr. Starr, who had got it 
into then- minds that Clement was the sincere 
and true-hearted rival of Montana, and was 
therefore to be acclaimed with special energy* 
These men applauded Clement as if he had been 
a conquering hero; and those who scarcely 
knew who Clement was, and some who had 
not the least idea of who he was, took up the 
applause and repeated it, assuming it to be the 
right sort of thing to do. Clement, too anxious 
to be confused even by unexpected popular 
applause, was only eager to find Montana. He 
knew where to find him, and soon became lost 
to public view. 

*He is a fine young fellow,' Marion 
remarked to Geraldine. ' He looks like a 
young hero, I can't help thinking.' 

' I think he is a young hero,' Geraldine 
said. 

* Yes ; I begin to believe there is something 
in him.' 
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* I always thought there was something in 
him. The very first day I saw him, he gave 
me the idea of a young hero who only wanted 
something heroic to do/ 

* A hero not yet in employment/ Marion 
said with a smile. 

* Something like that/ said Geraldine, but 
she did not smile. ' I hope he has found his 
path now. I think he has. I know he will do 
great good yet.' 

* But surely Montana's scheme is something 
much grander than anything Clement Hope can 
start,' Marion whispered. 

'The sunset clouds look a great deal 
grander than the hills,' Geraldine replied ; ' but 
you can't live on the sunset clouds, and you can 
on the hills.' 

' You never liked Montana,' Marion said, 
shaking his head. 

' I never liked him.' Geraldine was 
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iuclined to add : ' You have no reason to 
complain of that.' 

Marion's remark was significant. A man 
deeply in love with a girl would hardly, even 
for a moment, have thought of finding fault 
with her because she had not a high opinion of 
one who sought to be his rival. 

' He does not care much about me,' Geral- 
dine thought, ' and I am very glad of it.' 

Meanwhile Clement had found his way into 
the room behind the platform, where he knew 
Montana would remain withdrawn from public 
observation until the moment came for him to 
make his speech. 

Montana was sitting in an old arm-chair, his 
elbow leaning upon a little table, and his hand 
supporting his forehead. His eyes were cast 
down, and he was evidently in deep and not 
pleasant thought. Clement had not seen him 
for some weeks, and it seemed to the yoimg 
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man that a remarkable change had come over 
Montana. Whether it was the dusk of the 
evening hour, or the dimness of the room with 
its cloudy old window-panes barred outside, or 
whether there was a real change in the man 
himself, it certainly seemed to Clement as if 
Montana looked much older than before. For 
all the beauty of outhne that face had, and the 
marble clearness of the complexion, it still 
showed to Clement like the face of an ageing 
man, of one who had left the last verge of 
youth long behind him. 

Montana looked up, and, seeing Clement, 
smiled that welcoming smile which at one time 
had such captivation for Clement, as for most 
other people. Yet even in this Clement 
seemed to see a change. There appeared to be 
something unreal in it now, almost mechanical, 
like a ballet-dancer's soul-less grimace. The 
change, to be sure, may have been more in 
Clement's ^own feelings than in Montana's 

z 2 
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looks ; but, subjective or objective, the change 
was there for Clement. 

In a few breathless words Clement told 
Montana what he had to tell, and thrust the 
anonymous letter into his hand, only adding 
that it was the writing of Matthew Starr. 
Montana knew this for himself. He was 
familiar with Matthew Starr's handwriting, and 
he was not surprised at the threat it contained, 
although he could not understand the nature of 
the threat, or the danger which was supposed 
to be around them. 

' I should think the old man means some- 
thing,' he said quietly. * He made an attempt 
to kill me once — did I tell you ? — a few nights 
ago. No ; I have not seen you of late. He 
did. I should think he means something—^ 
some attempt, perhaps, to destroy this place.* 

Clement suggested possibly dynamite. 

Montana smiled a cold smile. No, he said, 
he thought Starr was hardly up to the level of 
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dynamite ; something less scientific — a can of 
powder, or something of that kind, would more 
likely be his fonn. * I shall have to go on 
almost at once,' Montana said, *and, as you 
know, the doors are always closed when we 
begin. You must get quietly round and see 
that they are opened first of all, without 
making the least disturbance. Tell no one 
about this. There must be no alarm. If we 
find that anything is wrong, there will be time 
enough. It may aU come to nothing, and any 
sort of panic would be worse than the old 
man's attempt, whatever it may be. There are 
only three or four rooms altogether, and it 
can't take long to find if anything is amiss. See 
if old Starr is in the meeting. I will make 
some search here — I have a moment or two yet 
before going on.' 

Clement went quietly round and himself 
withdrew noiselessly the bolts of the central 
door and opened its Jock. So much, at least, 
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was secure. He looked into the hall itself, and 
his keen eyes in a moment saw every face 
there ; but Starr certainly was not one of the 
audience. Then he went back to Montana. 

'There is nothing to trouble us in this 
room/ said Montana, ' nor in the Uttle room 
opening out of it. The walls of this house 
and of all the houses round are of enormous 
and old-fashioned thickness. It is not likely 
our friend Starr would think of getting at us 
by setting fire to any of our neighbours. If 
there is anything, it is somewhere here. There 
is nothing above the hall itself but the roof. 
The only other place is the room above our 
heads, up those stairs. I would go up there, 
but I have not time. I must go on. It won't 
take you two moments to make a search there 
— and when you have made it, just come on to 
the platform and say one word to me. Then I 
shall know how to act. Very hkely it is a false 
alarm — the threat of a madman, not of an 
assassin.' 



^ 
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Montana passed out through the door and 
on to his platform. Clement could hear a 
thunder of applause, and could detect, too, a 
low and ominous murmur of disaffection. 

Clement crept his way up the creaking 
stairs. They were scarcely lighted by one 
window, the dull and blotted glass of which 
was further darkened by heavy iron bars 
outside. He reached a broad lobby, now 
thickly carpeted with dust and rubbish of all 
kinds. Before him was a great solid old- 
fashioned oaken door. Clement tried the door, 
but it was evidently made fast inside. He 
shook it once or twice, and found that it was 
barred as well as locked. Suddenly he heard 
a crackhng as of fire beginning to burn up 
within, and he felt certain that he could also 
hear movements inside, as of some human 
being or animal stirring about. He called 
through the keyhole, * Is anyone inside ? ' He 
called this again and again, and shook the door 
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furiously with all his strength. He might as 
well have shaken at the base of the old Tower 
outside. He was sure he heard something Uke 
an exultant chuckle from within, A sudden 
idea flashed into his mind. 

' Arc you there, Starr ? ' he cried. 

An answer came back, ' The judgment of 
the Lord is here.' It was in Starr's voice, at 
once hoarse and shrill. ' Go away ; don't 
disturb me ; I am doing the Lord's work.' 

' Starr, hsten to me, for God's sake ! ' 

'I ain't Starr any more,' the voice 
answered. ' I am the judgment of the Lord. 
Get ye away, and let the judgment of the Lord 
destroy the deceivers and the wicked.' 

It afterwards appeared that this upper, 
chamber was used as an old lumber-room, into 
which successive occupants of the Church of 
Free Souls, through its various stages of change, 
had flung all useless things which they found 
immediately in their way. There were old 
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theatrical wrecks, torn scenery, and wooden 
properties dating from the music-hall days ; 
there were pots of paint and cans of oil ; and 
there were old barrels that once held pitch, 
now broken up into heaps of staves ; there 
were smashed chairs, and forms, and trestles, 
and mops and brooms, and pails and buckets, 
and fragments of carpet and sheeting, vast 
quantities of sawdust, and, in short, a whole 
magazine of inflammable material ready for 
the first incendiary who chose to apply a 
match. 

In his days of sanity Starr undoubtedly had 
become acquainted with the existence of this 
place, and when the mad fit was on him he 
remembered it only too well. No explanation 
was ever had from him, or from anybody else, 
as to how he had got there, and what he had 
done when he did get there. These were 
secrets never to be discovered. But people 
had little trouble in coming to the conclusion 
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that he had purposely hidden himself until the 
meeting began ; locked and barred the door, so 
that no one could interfere between him and 
his desperate purpose; piled up a mass of 
material for fire, and set it blazing, and waited 
for the end. 

Meanwhile the crackling grew faster and 
faster, as if fresh fuel were being poured on the 
fire, and already Clement could see a red light 
through the keyhole, and smoke began to come 
forth. He shook the door once wildly again 
with a final and futile effort of strength, and 
then with a cry of anger and despair he 
scrambled down the stairs. He stopped for a 
moment in the room below, that he might 
collect himself and present a composed 
appearance when he entered the hall of the 
meeting. He well knew that the least alarm 
would send a commotion through the room 
which could hardly end without destruction to 
life. Quietly, therefore — as quietly as if he 
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were entering an ordinary theatre — he passed 
into the hall through the door by which 
Montana had reached the platform, and he 
came just behind Montana. 

Eight opposite Montana sat Frank Trescoe 
in front. He was waiting with stern cruel 
patience, until Montana should finish his 
speech, to rise and denounce him as an 
impostor. He had brought men with him to 
stand by him. But he never got the chance to 
try his interruption. Starr had anticipated 
him. Trescoe's eyes flashed as he saw Clement 
step on to the platform. Had he come to 
warn Montana.^ 'Confound him! How 
dares he to interfere ^ Shall I begin at once — 
now?' 

Clement whispered half-a-dozen words to 
Montana. 

The moment was one of intense anxiety-. 
Montana had not an instant to decide. 
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' You are quife sure of this ? ' he said in a 
quiet whisper, without even looking back. 

* Quite sure/ Clement said. * Nothing can 
stop the fire. We can't get at it — ^the old 
madman has taken good care of that/ 

* Go to your people,' Montana said ; ' tell 
them to keep perfectly quiet, and to do what- 
ever I say.' 

Not an instant passed in this breathless 
conversation. Montana then came forward to 
the front of the platform, and, speaking in tones 
as composed as if he were merely announcing 
the object of the next meeting in that hall, he 
said, ' I have to request all of you to do exactly 
as I bid you. Let the women all leave the hall 
first — all but one who will stay with me to the 
last. Let the men then go. Let this be done 
with perfect quietness, those who are nearest to 
the door going first, and the rest after. Let 
there be no rushing and no alarm. All your 
lives depend upon it. The house is on fire, and 
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tlie flames cannot be put out. But there is 
time enough yet — full ten minutes. I will 
stay to the last.' 

His terrible composure over-mastered the 
crowd. Had he announced at once that the 
house wa^n fire, it would have been impossible 
to keep any order. But his slow, deliberate, 
ice-cold words, preparing them for some serious 
announcement, wrought them into a mood of 
obedience and of self-control. Even while 
Montana was yet speaking some of the women 
were moving quietly to the door. Had the 
excitement of panic broken out in that hall, 
with its one mode of exit, it is questionable 
whether a dozen of the crowd would have 
escaped with life. Not the flames, but the 
panic, would have killed them — the panic which 
would have set them rushing and trampling 
over each other, and maddened strong men to 
crush down women and children in the selfish 
frenzy of terror. Now, under the sudden and 
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strong influence of Montana's demeanour and 
his words, the crowd began to melt away in 
hushed and orderly submission. They seemed 
subdued and cowed, not by the presence of 
danger, but by the sense of discipline. 

Meanwhile the cracking of timbers and the 
falling of planks was already heard, and the 
smoke began to pour in, and here and there 
one saw through some cranny in the walls the 
light of a flame leaping up behind. 

*Come here, Melissa,' Montana said, 
beckoning to the girl. 'Come up here, and 
stay with me.' 

Melissa gave a little cry of deUght, ran from 
her place and sprang up the platform stairs, 
and stood beside him. He held out his hand 
to her, and the girl clasped it. 

' I am so happy ! ' she said. 

Geraldine was the last woman to leave. It 
came to a contest of pohteness between her and 
Lady Vanessa. Lady Vanessa had turned pale 
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Tirhen Montana began to make his announce-' 
ment, but her brave blood soon returned to her 
cheeks, and she stood firm as a graven image. 
As for Geraldine, whether from tension of 
nerves, or high spirits, or whatever it might 
have been, she felt no fear at all. She was not 
discomposed in the least. She had expected 
something bad, and this did not seem the worst 
that might happen. Clement was approaching 
her to urge her to go. She instinctively drew 
her arm into Marion's, as if to remind herself 
that her place was with him. 

* Come, girl, you go along,' said Marion 
good-humouredly. 'There's really no great 
danger ; but, still, the sooner you women get 
out of this, the sooner we'll all get out. Where's 
Melissa.?' 

He had not seen that she was by Montana. 
He turned to look for her. Clement was left a 
moment close to Geraldine. He caught her 
hand* 'Go, go, Geraldine,' he murmured to 
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her ; ' my love, my love ! ' and then his heart 
Sank within him before the wild look of utter 
astonishment in her eyes. 

Geraldine was going, but drew back to 
allow Lady Vanessa Barnes to pass. ' Standing 
on ceremony ? ' said Lady Vanessa ; ' all right. 
I will take precedence if you insist upon it. 
But let's get it through, and not keep these 
poor men waiting. I am sure they are awfully 
fiightened.' She passed round the platform 
and nodded good-humouredly to Montana. 
' You are a good sort,' she said, * after all ; and 
that is a plucky httle girl. But hadn't you 
better come with us, dear ? It will be all right. 
The men will get out safely.' 

' No,' said Melissa with compressed lips ; 
' I will stay here.' 

'Well, we'll keep the carriage for you — 
pray don't be too long.' 

Lady Vanessa smiled, nodded, gathered up 
her skirts, and made her way out as composedly 
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as if she were leaving a drawing-room. 
Geraldine followed. As she left, she cast a 
look back on the platform and on the haJl. 
The men remained obedient and disciplined as 
soldiers, although they were as motley and 
heterogeneous a set as could well be gathered 
together. Flame was now shooting, broad and 
lurid, across the ceihng of the hall, and some 
of the ancient rafters and beams might soon — 
no one could tell how soon — begin to give way. 
The smoke was pouring in, but not as yet in 
great volume. Those parts of the building 
which had begun to burn were not composed 
of material to send forth a very stifling smoke 
at once. So the hall was comparatively clear, 
and Geraldine could see distinctly as she went. 
She saw Montana standing in an attitude of 
statuesque quietude, holding Melissa's hand in 
his, and looking composedly over the scene, 
while Melissa's face was turned to him with 
looks of rapture and love. 

VOL. III. Ti 
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As Geraldine and Lady Vanessa went out, 
the pent-up feelings of some of the men found 
vent in a burst of cheering, and the cheer was 
taken up and repeated. 

' What are these confounded fools cheering 
for ? ' Trescoe asked of Marion. 

* Because all the women are safe don't 
you see; and because they behaved so 
pluckily.' 

' And because they can save their own 
skins now,' Trescoe added sullenly. 

* Well, I dare say that has something to do 
with it, too. Come along, Frank : let us save 
our skins.' 

' I'll not stir a step until that confounded 
impostor and play-actor on the platform comes 
down with that girl. Look at him, and his 
confoimded bravado. It's all showing-off, 
every bit of it. He'd sacrifice that poor girl 
for the sake of showing what a hero he is ! 
Look at him ! ' 
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Montana's mind was exalted into a very 
empyrean of happy sensation. Danger was 
always to him what wine is to other men. 
It roused into animation his cold constrained 
natm-e, and gave it a freshness as of youth and 
joy. Just now he felt keenly the exultation of 
the moment, the rush of the blood through the 
veins, the inspiring excitement of his position. 
He had had disappointment of late, and per- 
plexity, and despondency, and now he felt for 
the moment free of them all. * If it were now 
to die, 'twere now to be most happy,' might 
have been his thought, although in a very 
different sense from that of Othello. He was 
tired of life ; he was beginning to be conscious 
of failure ; and if his career might come to an 
end then and there, going out as if in a martyr's 
flame, it would be a closing scene worthy of 
his ambition. To picture himself in some 
heroic posture before the eyes of an admiring 
or adoring crowd was always Montana's desire 
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aud delight. For a moment the question rose 
up distinct in his mind — would it not be better 
to bring the whole thing to a close then and 
there? How could there be a finer and 
more picturesque conclusion ? How dramatic, 
how lofty, how ideal, would be this going out 
of a great career in crash and flame ! That 
•chord of Montana's nature which sometimes 
tthrilled with wild irregular pulsation was now 
strained to intense susceptibility. He would 
have thought nothing of making himself a 
victim in the blazing ruins of the Church of 
Free Souls, he and it going down together. 
But he was not quite so selfish as Frank 
' Trescoe had just described him. He felt some 
-consideration for the pale panting girl who held 
^his hand in hers, and who looked up to him 
Twdth eyes of rapture and devotion. Not that 
Melissa would have greatly cared even if he 
did carry his momentary thought into execution. 
She had no more love for life than he ; far less 
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love for life, perhaps, of the two : women in 
such a state of exaltation and devotion as hera 
do not care much whether life is to end just 
then or not. It was enough for Mehssa that 
she was there witli him. She would have 
abided with him, and seen the flames close 
around them, and heard the crashing rafters 
fall, and waited to the end with as much 
composure and courage as another Myrrha 
standing by another Sardanapalus. But Mon- 
tana looked at her, and put the thought which 
had been forming itself in his mind abruptly 
and decidedly away. 

The hall was now nearly empty. Montana 
might easily have gone sooner if he had been 
anxious to escape, but he did not want to lose 
too soon the heroism of the attitude of one who 
remains to the last. 

* Hadn't you better bring that girl out of 
that ? ' Trescoe cried to him in a voice choking 
with passion and with smoke. 'You've done 
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the pose plastique business long enough. Do 
you want her to be stifled? ' 

The smoke was thick now. 

* Come along, Montana,' Marion gasped out ; 
* everyone is safe. Gad ! what a plucky little 
thing Mehssa is,' he said in a lower tone to 
Clement ; * I should never have thought it.' 

' Come, Mehssa,' Montana said gravely to 
the girl. ' They are all safe. We can go now.* 
He was satisfied with his own heroism and with 
her devotion. 

He led her down the platform- But as she 
got on the floor she fainted. Montana lifted 
her in his arms and bore her to the door. 

' The smoke was too much for her,' he said 
quietly to Clement as they went out together ; 
' the fresh air will revive her in a moment.' 

The wild cheer which broke from the 
crowd as they were seen to come out made 
Melissa open her eyes ; and she knew with joy 
that she was borne in Montana's arms. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

ONCE MORE ON TOWER HILL. 

Most of us have observed with curious interest 
some of the old Italian pictures with their 
apparently irreconcilable varieties of personages, 
incidents, scenes, and types of character crowded 
within the one frame. There is a feast or a wed- 
ding going on in one corner, a skirmish of high- 
plumed cavalry a little farther off, a palace in 
flames here, a waterfall there, a garden party of 
courtly dames and lovers in the foreground, 
while Jupiter and Juno, Venus and Bacchus, 
float in the air or rechne on substantial clouds 
over the heads of the earthly personages. 

Common life is like this more often than 
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we are apt to imagine. Take this scene on 
Tower Hill for example, the night when the 
Church of Free Souls was burnt; while that 
church, in fact, was still burning. Here, if one 
had had an opportunity of studjdng, he would 
have found that private loves and hates were 
at work, and were represented by persons who 
appeared to be only spectators of the fire. 
Private dislikes and class detestations, selfish 
personal interests and lofty public purposes, 
were illustrated unseen and unnoticed of all 
observers in the midst of that crowd and within 
the light of that conflagration. One might 
have imagined at first that those who stood 
and watched the fire were talking and thinking 
only of the fire. But if we try to discover 
what one or two groups here and there were 
talking or thinking of, and find that their talk 
and thoughts had little or no reference to the 
fate of the Church of Free Souls, we may 
perhaps not unreasonably infer that other 
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groups of whose conversation we know nothing 
were sometimes equally indifferent as to what 
became of that temple, and were talking and 
thinking only of what concerned their immediate 
interest, as indifferent to the work of the flames 
as if it were but a family fireside, within whose 
comfortable glow they were seated. 

Clement Hope did not, it is greatly to be 
feared, care much just at this moment whether 
the Church of Free Souls was to be saved or 
destroyed. He knew that all the people whose 
lives he valued were safe; he knew that the 
congregation generally were safe, and his 
thoughts soon became purely personal, not to 
say selfish. The expression in Geraldine's face 
when he let out his love was terrible to him ; 
it was such an expression of alarm, it was so 
evidently genuine. It seemed like the death- 
sentence to his hopes, the wreck of his life. 
He fought his way recklessly through the 
crowd, meeting a face he knew here and a face 
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he knew there, and passing on without a word 
of recognition. He had an impression of having 
looked into Frank Trescoe's face, and seen it 
livid with spite and wrath, and he wondered 
for half a moment, and then let all thought of 
Trescoe pass away. Frank Trescoe, too, was 
about this time httle concerned for the fate of 
the Church of Free Souls. 

Geraldine meanwhile found herself borne 
by the crowd down the narrow street where 
the Church of Free Souls stood, and was carried 
round the corner to the open space of Tower 
Hill. She found that she was separated from 
her companions. She was not in the least 
alarmed. To be brought up in an inland 
American community makes a girl brave as 
it makes her honest. Geraldine had not the 
least idea that any personal harm could come to 
her because she could no longer see Captain 
Marion or any of his friends. She knew she 
had only to wait quietly somewhere and they 
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would seek for her. Tower Hill was densely 

crowded, on the side of the Tower itself, but 

luckily for Geraldine the crowd was not great 

on the side where she found herself. Those 

who had rushed to the spot on the alarm of 

fire found, of course, that they could see the 

flames much better from the Tower side of the 

hill than from the other side, on which the 

narrow street opened, and where, indeed, those 

who were compelled to take their stand saw 

nothing more of what was going on than an 

occasional burst of lurid hght across the sky 

over their heads. Geraldine, therefore, foimd 

Lerself in comparative quietude. Not very 

many paces from the corner of the street in 

which the Church of Free Souls was biu:ning, 

she saw a little entrance, a sort of court with 

an iron gateway, which stood half open. There 

was a gas-lamp far down in the court, and she 

could see some neat-looking buildings of red 

brick, with brasses here and there that shone 
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in the flickering light, the whole looking, as 
Geraldine thought even in that confused 
moment, temptingly like some Dutch interior 
in a picture. Nowhere could she be better off 
than standing back in this little court behind 
the closed half of the iron gateway, and waiting 
till some of her friends came up that way and 
found her. She had not been alarmed even 
while the crowd was yet within the church, and 
the flames were spreading over them. There 
was a curious sense of unreality, a savour of the 
theatrical in the whole affair, which prevented 
Geraldine from being awe-stricken or terrified. 
She had an odd whimsical consciousness all the 
time of a suspicion that the whole scene was got 
up by Montana for the dramatic business of his 
part. The idea, of course, was merely chime- 
rical, but it so affected her mind as to prevent 
her from regarding the crisis with the serious- 
ness which it certainly deserved. Now that she 
was out in the open air, that she saw the 
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excited crowds all around, saw the red flames 
spreading broadly across Tower Hill, and heard 
the crash of the falling beams and rafters, the 
rattle of the fire engines, the throb and splash 
of the hose, and the shouts and cheers and cries 
of the people, she became somewhat more im- 
pressed with a sense of what the reality was, 
and how terrible that reality might have been. 
Yet it must be owned that her thoughts were 
not for the moment fixed on the burning of 
the Church of Free Souls. The few hasty 
words that Clement had spoken had frightened 
her more than all the flame and crash of the 
fire. What could he have meant ? Had she been 
mistaken in him all the time ? With keen pain 
there was borne in upon her a memory of other 
words he had said, of looks and tones which 
at the time she had not dwelt on, but which 
now seemed to correspond only too well with 
the meaning, if she understood the meaning 
rightly, of the wild words he had spoken a 
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few moments before. If that should prove to 
be so, if people had told her Avrongly, or had 
been mistaken, about his supposed love for 
Melissa; if he really cared for her, and was 
ever led to believe that she cared for him, what 
a cruel misfortune for both of them ! What ruin 
to two hves ! How perplexed and how miserable 
her hfe would seem for the future ! What was to 
be done now if this should prove to be true ? If 
it should prove true? Already it seemed to be 
revealed to her conscience as if by hght that it 
was true, and that she ought to have known of 
it before. 

The crowd kept streaming on in front of 
her, new comers always forcing the lines of the 
mob nearer and nearer to her place of refiige. 
The whole scene looked strangely picturesque, 
and yet not picturesque in such a way as 
Geraldine would have expected. In all her 
confusion of distracting thoughts, she could not 
help observing with wonder that when she 
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looked towards the place where she knew the 
Tower to be she could see no Tower lifting 
itself agamst the sky. She had not kept in her 
mind any clear idea as to heights, and distances, 
and proportions ; and her impression was that 
the Tower of London so stood within its railings 
as to dominate the whole scene, and to be 
visible from all parts of Tower Hill, almost as a 
pyramid is visible from the plain. To her 
surprise now the Tower had gone out, as it 
were, behind its trees. The night was what 
sailors call a clear, dark night ; but there was 
no moon. She could see the dark trees within 
the enclosure around the Tower; but for the 
Tower itself her eyes searched in vain, jGrom the 
ground to the sky. 

Suddenly she saw Clement Hope amongst 
the crowd. He was evidently looking for some 
of his friends. She started and drew back 
further into her shelter ; but the lamp that lit 
the little court shone too clearly against the 
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darkness of Tower Hill outside not to make her 
easily visible. There was no one in the court 
but herself. None of the crowd cared to get 
there, for nothing of the fire could possibly be 
seen from it. 

Clement was looking everywhere as he went 
along. He could not fail to look down the court. 
He saw her ; did not seem certain at first ; then 
stopped, came to the gate, and called to her : 

* Miss Kowan ! ' He did not say, ' Geraldine.' 

'I have got separated somehow from my 
people — fi:om Captain Marion,' Geraldine said. 

* I don't know how to get to them.' 

She was confused and embarrassed now, not 
because she was lost in the crowd, but because 
she had come upon Clement so unexpectedly. 

' Shall I take you home ? ' he asked. 

' Oh, no ! I could not think of leaving this 
place until I found them.' 

* They are sure to be all right. I saw 
Captain Marion a moment ago ; but somehow I 
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have missed him. I saw Trescoe, too, but I 
have lost him in the crowd/ 

' We had a carriage/ said Geraldine ; ' if we 
could find that/ 

'I saw some carriages over at the other side,' 
said Clement. 'Perhaps we could make our 
way to them ; but it is not easy with this crowd. 
I think you had better let me get you out of 
the crowd at this end, and see you safely 
home/ 

' No, I'll not go,' Geraldine said ; ' we shall 
be sure to see them soon. They may be hunt- 
ing about for me, and would think something 
had happened to me, and would spend their 
whole night in alarm. When people get lost 
in a crowd, it is better to stay where they find 
themselves. Somebody will come to them in 
the end. You see you have come to me already,' 
she added, with a forced smile that gladdened 
him little. 

* Then let us stay here. Are you not cold ? ' 

VOL. III. H 
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* Cold ! and on a night like this, and in 
this crowd, and with that fire blazing near ns ? ' 

* Yes, yes,' Clement said. * I was not think- 
ing of what I said. One doesn't always think 
of what he is going to say.' 

* No/ Geraldine answered gravely, ' I sup- 
pose not.' 

He felt that it must all come out now. 

* I said something just now that seemed to 
surprise you. I hope I didn't offend you. 

Miss Eowan. I did not think ' he spoke 

very slowly, and got out the words with diflfi- 
culty, each word following the other after a 
distinct pause. ' I did not think somehow that 
it would have surprised you. I thought you 
knew.* 

' Thought I knew what ? ' Geraldine asked. 

His words made her angry. They seemed like 

an accusation. 

' That you knew all I felt about you.' 

*I knew nothing of the kind,' returned 
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Geraldine warmly. ' How could I have known 
it ? How could I have thought it ? But there 
is something you don't know about me, or you 
would never have talked in such a way. Don't 
you know — don't you really know — ^that I am 
goingtobemairied?' 

Clement looked at her in utter astonish- 
ment. 

' No, I see you did not know that. I see 
from your face that you did not know that.' 

* How could I have known it ? ' Clement 
was in utter consternation now. At first he 
coidd hardly believe that she was serious, and 
yet as -he looked into her face under the 
flickering Ught of the not distant flames, he 
could see nothing in it which was not serious. 
There was a moment's blank, sad silence. 

* To whom ? ' he asked at last. 

* To Captain Marion.' 

A half-articulate sound of grief, and anger, 
and protest, broke from him. 

h2 
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*You going to be married to Captain 
Marion ! ' he said, ' why, he might be your 
father.' 

*I have thought of all that,' Geraldine 
answered coldly, ' and I have made up my 
mind. Now let us not speak any more of this. 
I know you will not when I tell you.' 

'You have deceived me!' Clement said 
bitterly. *Yes, it is quite true — ^you have! 
You let me go on day after day talking to you 
and hoping, and making love to you — ^yes, I 
did make love to you every day I saw you, and 
you must have known it, and you never told 
me a word or gave me a hint of this. No, and 
how could I suppose such a thing ? How could 
I suppose you were going to marry Captain 
Marion or anybody when you talked to me as 
you did ? I thought you cared about me, Miss 
Kowan, I did indeed.' 

* For shame ! ' she answered, ' to speak to 
me in this rude and cruel way. For shame to 
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say that I encouraged you ! Why I knew, and 
everybody else knew, that you were in love 
with Melissa Aquitaine. Everyone said you 
were. You said yourself you were. You told 
Mr. Aquitaine so. Captain Marion knew it. 
We all knew it. There ; I don't want to hear 
any more of this. Pray go away and leave 
me. I am perfectly safe here. Oh, I see 
Captain Marion — ^yes, there he is, that is he.' 

' It is Captain Marion,' Clement said. ' He 
is looking for you. I will bring him to you ; 
we can easily make our way through. Come 
with me.' 

Captain Marion was squeezing his way 
through the crowd as well as he could, 
and standing on tiptoe, and straining his eyes, 
evidently on the quest for Geraldine. They 
were in a good-humoured part of the crowd, 
and Clement easily made way for Geraldine, 
and gave her into Captain Marion's charge. 
Then Clement plunged deeply into the thickest 
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of the multitude, and let any living wave bear 
him whither it would. 

As for Geraldine, she felt for the moment 
only anger against Clement. It seemed to her 
an insult that he should accuse her, or even 
suspect her, of having encouraged him. His 
language seemed to say that she had acted a 
double part with him; that knowing of his 
love she had allowed it to grow, and had not 
said a word to discourage it. She felt so angry 
that at the time she had little thought left for 
anything else, for her own future, or Clement's, 
or for Captain Marion. Fortunately, for her. 
Captain Marion was not likely at such a 
moment to study her manner very closely* 
If she seemed disturbed and incoherent, he 
naturally would set that down to the alarm 
caused by the scenes from which she had just 
escaped. So she went home that night 
thinking little of the danger she had passed 
through, and in which so many others had 
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been involved, of the fete of the Church of 
Free Souls, of the melancholy doud that 
seemed gathering over her coming life. She 
could only think of the friendship she had felt 
for Clement Hope, and of the cruel way in 
which he had misunderstood her. It was like 
receiving a blow fix)m the hand of some loved 
friend to whom one looked only for tenderness 
and protection. 
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CHAPTEE XXXin. 

THE END OF THE CHURCH OF FREE SOULS. 

It was a strange scene that now presented 
by the crowd on Tower Hill. The rescued 
congregation would of themselves have formed 
a sufficiently motley mass. There were artisans 
and their wives and daughters, earnest young 
clerks of Dissenting views and principles, from 
Peckham and Camberwell, and there were 
fashionable people from the West-end. Some 
of the ladies belonging to this latter class sat in 
their carriages, wrapped in cloaks and shawls, 
and waited to see the last of the fire as if it 
were an exhibition. Men of the class and of 
the views of old Matthew Starr made their way 
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through the carriages and audibly grumbled or 
cursed at the inmates, denouncing them as 
aristocrats, and wanting to know whether they 
thought they were seeing a show. The idea 
had got possession of the minds of many of the 
r^ular attendants in the Church of Free Souls 
that the fire was done by design, and according 
as their sympathies led them, some held it to 
be the malice of an aristocrat ; some believed it 
to be the act of an unthinking and brutal mob. 
The freer souls were convinced that an ignorant 
and bigoted population of the lowest class 
around the hall had set the building on fire, 
out of pure detestation for all free thought. 
The men of the class of Matthew Starr were 
convinced that some devotee of the bloated 
aristocracy had done the deed. Not a few 
believed it to be an act of just vengeance 
against Montana for his deceit, and others were 
equally convinced that it was the work of some 
malevolent creature, some sycophant of the 
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higher class, who hated Montana because qf 
the great thmgs he had done for the poor. 

All these conflicting emotions made the 
crowd who watched the fire from Tower Hill 
one in which an unusual element of bitterness 
and of passion prevailed. It was not in the 
least like the crowd which ordinarily rushes 
together to see a London fire, and which, save 
for those who are immediately concerned in the 
wreck, has no thought but 6ne of idle curiosity, 
the sort of crowd that cheers for mere lightness 
of heart, and a sense of amusement and excite- 
ment, when another rafter fells in or another 
great burst of flame streams to the sky. There 
were compressed lips, and white faces, and 
passionate looks among the spectators who were 
massed together on Tower Hill, and hardly any 
group could become pressed against another 
without showing some feeling of antagonism, 
just as certain substances brought together start 
flame or explosion. It was believed now that 
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almost everyone, if not actually everyone, had 
been saved from the burning building. At 
least it was certain that all who were assembled 
in the great haU when the flames broke out 
might have been easily able to make their way 
into the safely of the open street. But there 
were some among the crowd who wondered 
what had become of old Matthew Starr. There 
were some of his fellows to whom he had more 
than once dropped his grim hints of revenge, 
and who could not help thinking that his hand 
must have been in this deed. They looked 
about for him everywhere, but could not see 
him. 

Lady Vanessa Barnes, seated composedly in 
her carriage, attracted a considerable share of 
attention. Many of the younger men, as they 
were forced against the carriage by the swaying 
of the crowd, looked up in undisguised and 
simple admiration at her stately presence, her 
.beauty, and her rich dress. But some others of 
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different mood scowled at her, and clenched 
their fists, and muttered bitter words under 
their breath. Lady Vanessa could see the 
expression of each kind of emotion, and was 
highly amused by both in turn. She had lost 
sight of those whom she knew in the church, 
and she waited now partly out of curiosity to 
see the end of the business, and partly to be 
certain that Montana had got off safe. 

Soon she saw, to her great rehef and delight, 
Montana pressing his way through the crowd 
and carrying Melissa in his arms. She could 
see his face with its white hue and steady 
expression above the throng almost everywhere ; 
the average height of that throng, many of them 
poor East-end artisans or Borough clerks, was 
not great. Montana was evidently astray in 
the crowd and trying to find some way out. 
Lady Vanessa stood up in the carriage and 
called to him. 

Montana saw her, and made for the carriage. 
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lady Vanessa could not help admiring the mere 
physical strength with which, pushing his way 
through the crowd, he carried Melissa, her head 
rechning on his shoulder, as easily as if she had 
been a little child. But Lady Vanessa's quick 
eyes soon told her that the nearer Montana 
approached to the carriage the greater was the 
difficulty which he had in making his way. 
She began to think that, perhaps, the reason 
was because of the personal dislike which some 
of those around her seemed to have for herself 
as a bloated aristocrat, and she began to wish 
she had not called to him at all. But as 
Montana still came nearer, and she could hear 
what was said to him and of him, both by those 
around her and by those a little farther off, she 
became satisfied that there was a strong personal 
hostility to Montana himself, in that quarter at 
least, and that most of those around had entirely 
forgotten her in their anger against him. The 
truth was that most of those who felt any strong 
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hostility towards Montana had naturally made 
towards that part of Tower Hill where they 
saw Lady Vanessa and her carriage. Much of 
the feeling against Montana had begun because 
of his open and ostentatious acquaintance with 
this fine lady — ^this daughter of a duchess. It 
so happened, too, that Trescoe's httle band of 
followers had taken up their position near the 
carriage, out of a sort of vague design of their 
own. 

Trescoe had deserted his Uttle band of 
bravoes when the burning of the church de- 
prived him of his chance of interrupting and 
deposing Montana. But they kept together, 
and they were in a mood to do mischie£ He 
had brought them there to make a disturbance, 
and they were not content to disperse without 
earning their money in some way, and making 
what they would have called a * row ' of some 
kind. Therefore they instantly and instinc- 
tively joined their forces with those of the men 
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who were hooting and yelling at Montana. They 
pressed boisterously nearer and nearer, driving 
the others in upon him, at last forcing him 
dose against Lady Vanessa's carriage. Some 
(rf the crowd, of those whom we may call the 
unprofessional disturbers-the men reaUy 
acting on a bitter sense of supposed injury- 
were under the impression at first that the girl 
Montana carried in his arms was dead, that she 
was one of the victims of the fire, and that he 
was to blame for the whole calamity. They 
shouted fiercely at him ; some of them shook 
their fists in his face ; some called him Har and 
traitor, and even murderer. He was in great 
personal danger. He could not see any of his 
friends near him, and he seemed to be sur- 
rounded by personal enemies, whose temper 
was made the more dangerous with every second 
of time. 

* Chuck her up here ! ' Lady Vanessa cried 
to him, blunt of speech as usual, but very good- 
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natured and courageous. * All right ; I've got 
her ! Now, dear child, sit down here with me, 
and don't be frightened. Jump in, Montana, 
and we will get away.' 

* Where is your husband ? ' Montana asked. 

* Never mind about him. He'U be all 
right,' Lady Vanessa cheerily said. 'Nobody 
has anything to say against him, you know. 
You get in. Get in at once, man ; never mind 
those fellows.' 

Montana turned and faced the crowd. 

'Not I,' he said. 'I will never turn my 
back upon men Hke that. I have given my life 
to serve them and their class; and if they 
choose to assault me or to murder me they 
may. I was never afraid to defend them. I 
shan't defend myself against them.* 

'Yet Montana's heart turned sick at the 
thought of what seemed certainly before him. 
He knew the ways of crowds well enough. He 
knew that the most excited and reckless mob 
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ivill fall back for a moment before the quiet, 
steady, umresisting defiance of one man. But 
be knew also that the moment the feeling of 
surprise passes away, the moment any one 
more reckless than the others makes a move- 
ment of attack, the crowd will rush blindly to 
tiieir revenge. Mere personal fear Montana 
mever felt ; but there was in his mind a sicken- 
ing repugnance to the thought of being 
dragged about by a crowd of ruffians, of being 
struck and beaten, and thrown down and 
trampled on ; of trying to rise and being 
knocked down again ; of all the unspeakable 
degradation which can be inflicted upon one 
defenceless man by a wild crowd in an instant 
of infuriate and savage passion. For a moment 
he felt a keen regret that he had not sacrificed 
himself resolutely in the Church of Free Souls. 
Was it possible that his career was to end here 
and thus — ^in a vulgar, ignoble scuffle in the 
mud of Tower Hill ? He could not beheve it. 

VOL. III. N 
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In his soul he appealed to his destiny to 
protect him against this, and for a moment he 
felt exalted into new spirit by his own appeal. 
Yet in one other moment the worse might have 
come. Lady Vanessa stood up in the carriage 
between Mehssa and Montana, in order that the 
girl might not see what was going on, and what 
was yet to happen. She called to Montana 
again and again to get into the carriage, and 
said she would drive through the lot of them, 
and drive over them and brmg him safe, and 
she certainly would have attempted it if Mon- 
tana would have consented to be rescued thus* 
But he stood firm to his purpose not to turn 
his back upon the crowd, and not to resist 
them. Had Trescoe been with the crowd he 
would have held back his little band at least 
from joining in a cowardly and brutal assault 
on one man. Trescoe had brought his roughs 
only to defend himself in case of need. But 
Trescoe had got separated from his party long \ 
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^o, and was sulking somewhere on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, trying to find Marion or 
anyone whom he knew, and anxious how to get 
out of the whole afiair as soon as possible. 
There really seemed no chance for Montana. 
Suddenly Lady Vanessa, standing up as 8h6 was, 
saw a movement through the cifowd near to 
ler, but on the other side of Tower Hill. She 
sfcw that a rush was evidently being made, a 
powerful and resolute rush by a number of 
men, apparently coming to Montana's rescue. 
They began to shout as they came near, and 
Lady Vanessa saw, as the light of a flame high 
in air passed over his upturned face, that 
Clement Hope was among them. She called to 
him, waved her parasol, and pointed, and 
gesticulated. Clement was indeed coming to 
Montana's help. Soon after he had left 
Gexaldine and was rushing wildly through 
the outer fringe of the crowd, some men whom 
he did not know at first i^n up against him, 

2r2 
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and one of them put his hand on Clement's 
chest. 

'Look here,' he said, *Mr. 'Ope, they're 
going to kill Mr. Montana over yonder — ^you 
ain't a going to stand that ? ' 

'Who are going to kill him?' Clement 
asked in wonder. 

* Don't know,' the man breathlessly an- 
swered, * but I'm told they're some pals of old 
Mat Starr's, or they're bruisers from the West- 
end, hired fellows I'm told, but I don't know.' 

* Where is Montana ? ' 

' I don't know, but I'm told he's gone to 
^ carriage somewhere.' 

*Come along,' said Clement, 'get all the 
fellows you can. Let's force our way through; 
call to everybody as you pass.' 

He had a goodly number with him to begin 
with, and as they drove their way through the 
crowd, they shouted to everyone that Montana 
was attacked, that Montana was in danger, and 
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that they must go to his rescue. Montana was 
still by far the strongest in popularity there, 
and a large proportion of the crowd through 
whom they passed only needed the word that 
he was in peril to make them wild to get at 
his supposed assailants. Clement had only too 
many followers ; sometimes the whole bulk of 
the crowd at a particular point seemed to be 
with him, and they often made their progress 
more slow than it might have been. Clement 
was wondering whether they could ever get to 
Montana, whether they could make their way 
through the dense crowd, whether they could 
discover where he was in time to be of any use, 
when he heard the voice of Lady Vanessa. 
He saw her, and her carriage, and he knew by 
her gestures that Montana was near. One sole 
idea of tactical policy occurred to Clement. 
It was the only plan he could think of at the 
moment, all bewildered and ignorant as he was 
as to what was going on. * There can't be 
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any harm done/ he thought, 'if we try to 
clear a space round Lady Vanessa's carriage.' 
He shouted to those behind him, ' Come on, 
men, clear the way before the carriage. Clear 
everyone away between the carriage and the 
raihngs. But look out for Mr. Montana!' 
He knew that even in their wildest confusicMi 
Montana's friends would recognise his form, 
and he assumed that Montana would be some- 
where near the carriage. With the impetus 
of their rush and the force of the crowd behind 
them, hundreds of whom followed from mere 
curiosity, they literally went over the compa- 
ratively small band of Montana's assailants. 
Some were rolled under the carriage, some flung 
to the railings of the Tower on the other side, 
some driven back, jammed against the crowd 
behind them, far in the direction of the Minories. 
In a few seconds Montana was surrounded by 
his friends. 

It was only at that moment that Montana 
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recognised Clement. * Thank you, Hope/ ho 
said quietly — ^ thank you very much. I shan't 
forget this.' 

Melissa leaned forward with eyes of excite- 
ment, terror, and joy. She saw not without 
surprise that Clement seemed to be regarded 
as the hero of the hour. 

* Now jump in,' said Lady Vanessa, * and 
well get out of this at once. Mr. Hope, you 
seem in a sort of conunand here ; perhaps you 
will kindly help to get the horses' heads round 
We don't want to trample any decent people 
if we can hdp it' 

Clement and his fiiends exerted themselves. 
A Bcxxe of men oa either mde of the carriage^ 
and a vigorous group in front, made way as 
widl as it ooold be done. And now the police 
bcgm to amve in fiirmidaUe nmnben, and the 
cinaees <£ a liot were ova. Oemeat^ to bk 
g»^ jBKti^Ktioii, heard the carria^ at laat 
jau3m^ awMj akng Tliamea Street, and be 
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turned once again from the scene of the night's 
adventures, the excitement of the moment 
whoUy gone, and his heart again sinking with 
disappointment and bleeding with wounded 
love. He hardly knew where he went, or how 
he passed some of the later hours of that night. 
Certainly, he never could tell by what way he 
got from the Tower to some point at least two 
miles farther eastward. But suddenly jostlii^ 
against some late wanderers he wakened from 
a kind of walking dream, and found that he 
was lost in a maze of squalid streets somewhere 
in the Wapping region, and that the grey dawn 
was coming up in mist and thin droppings of 
dismal rain. It must have been raining some 
time, for his coat was wet. He wandered 
drearily back again and crossed Tower TTill 
once more. Passing the street where the 
Church of Free Souls had stood, he stopped 
and looked up at the ruins. He followed the 
humour which we are all apt to pursue in our 
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egotistic hours of suffering, and seemed to 
associate the fate of that forlorn building with 
the wreck of his own Kfe. Every hope seemed 
to be as completely extinguished within his 
lieart as the flames of that church were extin- 
guished by the water that had gushed from 
the fire en^nes. Not those ruins themselves 
seefhed bleaker and blacker and more hopeless 
than was Clement's heart as he went on west- 
ward amongst the squalid streets, and cared not 
whither he was going or what he did. 

Only one human creature, besides wretched 
old Matthew Starr himself, was known to have 
perished in the fire. The fireman found Starr's 
body still perfectly recognisable, in the room 
which he had converted into a little magazine of 
combustibles. Outside the door of this room, 
on its threshold, divided from the body of Starr 
only by the remains of the half-burnt door, 
Tvas found a dead woman. She was dead rather 
from suffocation than from fire. She was gaily 
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dressed, and seemed young. Some professed to 
recognise her, and said it was Matthew Starr's 
daughter. Whether in some fit of penitence 
she had gone to the Church of Free Souls 
and found that her father was there, and when 
the fire broke out tried to get at him and so 
perished, was never known. But those who 
professed to identify her were positive that it 
was she; and it is certain that Fanny Starr 
was not seen any more from that day. Starr's 
freak of vengeance would seem to have wholly 
missed its mark : it struck himself and the 
daughter for whose sake he sought revenge. 
To be sure it struck the Church of Free Soub. 
That temple was gone. It never rose from its 
ashes a temple again. The site was soon occu- 
pied and turned to profitable account. On the 
ruins of the Church of Free Souls there stands 
a stately gin-palace. Somewhere about tin 
spot from which Montana poured forth hi 
dreams of a regenerated existence for men an 
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women, and where Geraldine saw him standing 
erect and holding Melissa's hand, a plump and 
saucy barmaid now works a beer-engine and 
smiles on all comers. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 
LADY Vanessa's benevolent inteevention. 

Montana's popularity lighted up again after 
the events on Tower Hill. The fire was the 
talk of London for days after. The waning 
season flickered up once more into a sort of 
animation as society discoursed of that eventful 
evening. People who had given up all idea 
of meeting their friends any more that season 
got up httle improvised dinner parties to discuss 
the whole afiair. The various versions of the 
night's events kept curiosity and criticism alive 
by their conflicting authorities and assurances. 
The first report that spread through London — 
was that the Church of Free Souls had been 
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on fire by a hostile and organised band, and 

that Montana was actually killed in the struggle 

ip^hich followed. Then there came a legend 

that Montana had lost his life in rescuing a girl 

firotn the burning. This presently softened 

down to the story that he had very nearly lost 

lis life, but had succeeded in rescuing the girl 

and himself. Eumours differed widely as to 

t;he rescued damsel. Some who, of course, 

^^ere not in society, said it was a fashionable 

^md great lady, daughter of the Duchess of 

Hagdiel ; that Montana had, with superhuman 

strength and daring, succeeded in carrying her 

from the burning building, climbing heights 

and making descents in the midst of flames 

which Asmodeus himself could hardly have 

braved. Society, however, knowing Lady 

Vanessa Barnes was sceptical about this, even 

from the first. Lady Vanessa was rather too 

tSall and nobly built to be easily carried in 

the arms even of a hero of romance. Of course 
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rumour was not unanimous in ascribing to 
Montana deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice. 
Some stories would have it that he waa 
attacked by numbers of men and women whom 
he had deceived, and whose hopes he had 
blighted, and that so far from showing any 
courage, he had made an exhibition of the 
white feather. There were whisperings aboul; 
an injured husband having taken part in the 
turmoil, and made out of it an opportunity for 
avengmg his own personal wrongs. But the 
important thing for Montana seemed to be that 
it set him up again as the hero of the hour, 
that everyone talked of him and read aboutf 
him, that the papers were full of paragraphs, 
leading articles, and letters concerning him, 
and that the pohce were busily at work to find 
out the nature of the organisation through 
whose action the Church of Free Souls had 
been destroyed. Late as the period was, any 
enterprising hostess might have^ coimted on' 
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•filling her rooms to excess if she could have 
only made it known that the company were 
invited to meet Montana. 

Montana himself looked at the event with 
very different eyes. He saw in it nothing heroic, 
ox gratifying, or exciting, but only a degrada- 
tion to his life and a menace to the future of 
liis career. After all that he had done to 
<xalt himself in England to the position of un- 
challenged leader of a great movement, to the 
3)osition indeed of lay priest and prophet, his 
efforts had only resulted in a vulgar street riot, 
in a personal attack on himself, from which he 
3iad to be saved by the sheer physical strength 
of a friendly mob. However the newspapers 
or any ordinary observers might look on it, 
this sequel to his labours was to Montana a 
cruel anti-dimax and bitter humiliation. Many 
and many a time did he in his bitterness feel 
deliberate regret that he had not sacrificed 
bimself in the burning ruins of the Church of 
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Free Souls. It was a mistake, he kept saying 
to himself over and over again. If he had 
known what was to come of it he would 
have remained within the burning house 
and brought his career to a close then 
and there. From his boyhood his worship 
had been for his career rather than for 
himself. What was to become of himself per- 
sonally he cared comparatively little. The 
great thing was to have a brilliant career, and 
if he must disappear suddenly, to disappear as 
a comet does, not to be put out like the gas 
jet, or to flicker ignobly into darkness like the 
candle. He found himself, in the midst of all 
his little Indian summer of revived popularity, 
brooding constantly over the next chapter of 
his career, thinking and thinking what he was 
to do to recover from his late humiliation, and 
to redress the balance of the anti-climax. 

' Something he was resolved to do. If he 
had, at any moment during that short time 
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when lie still believed he was to marry 
^eraldine Eawan, some thought of settling 
into a calm secluded life of happiness, he had 
no such idea now. His one purpose now was 
to find some way of ending with dignity. He 
cared but little for the death of Matthew Starr* 
As he had often said, he felt no regret fcr 
people's deaths. Men and women had to die 
^sometime, and it seemed to him a matter of 
singularly little consequence whether they died 
to-day, or next year, or in ten years to come. 
This was his measure for himself as well as 
for others. He hardly bestowed two minutes' 
thought on the fate of old Starr, and when he 
had once expressed a sort of chill and formal 
r^et for his former follower he alluded to 
the subject no more. 

Montana's revived popularity had the effect 
of bringing him again into frequent companion- 
fihip with Lady Vanessa Barnes. Through 
him Lady Vanessa became drawn into suddea 

YOL. UI. 
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intimacy with Captain Marion and his group. 
She visited them at all times. Her ponies 
were seen standing for hours together at 
Captain Marion's door. She brought Mr. 
Barnes there more often perhaps than he cared 
for, but he bore it with manful patience, and 
talked a great deal to Sydney Marion, who felt 
therefore intensely grateful to him. He seemed 
to like her society, she thought; he was one 
of the few men who appeared to do so, and 
it was only in keeping with her fate that he 
should be a married man and married to a 
great lady. 

Lady Vanessa was greatly interested in the 
whole group. She concerned herself much 
with the approaching marriage and the marriage^ 
arrangements of Montana and Melissa. Sh^ 
was charmed with Geraldine. She pronounced^ 
Captain Marion an old dear, and said he waP' 
just the man with whom a pretty niece oughfe 
to enter a drawing-room. She persisted iii 
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regarding him as Geraldine's uncle, and at last 
Geraldine dropped all further protest. Marion 
and Geraldine had not yet mentioned to any- 
one but Montana the fact of their engagement, 
and they were not likely to begin their con- 
fidences with Lady Vanessa. Everyone in the 
group liked Lady Vanessa but Melissa. Melissa 
could not forgive her for even having been 
supposed at one time to have won the admiration 
of Montana. Geraldine frankly liked her, and, 
in familiar phrase, ' took to her.' 

*I never knew a great lady before,' she said 
to Sydney Marion, * and I always thought there 
would be something distant and haughty about 
them. In America we have a kind of idea that 
all English aristocrats are terribly haughty; 
that they keep everybody else at a distance. 
But I don't find her so. I find it hard to 
remember when I am with her that she is 
any higher in class than myself. She seems 
to me to be older, although I don't believe 

o2 
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she is ; but that is about all the difference I 
see/ 

Lady Vanessa was quite happy in having 
discovered the Marions, iind Geraldine, and 
Melissa, and having some new group in whom 
to interest herself. This was partly out of 
genuine good nature. She was a high-spirited, 
happy, genial creature — a sort of compound 
of tomboy and beneficent busybody — clever, 
shrewd, and courageous ; ignorant as a school- 
boy, but, unlike a school-boy, not devoid of 
tact. 

It must be owned that part of the interest 
she felt in her new friends was owing to the 
iact that all her old friends had left town. The 
rseason was over for her and her set ; but Mr, 
JBames could not leave London just yet. He 
tad business engagements to which he stuck 
as closely as though he had not married the 
daughter of a duke. Lady Vanessa was ireally 
very fond of him, enjoyed his society, and 
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would not leave town without him ; and so she 
liad perforce to stay. Therefore, the Marions, 
and Geraldine, and Melissa were as welcome to 
her as a new toy or a new playfellow to a child 
who is left at home while his family are away, 
and who does not at first know what to do with 
himself. * Ain't it odd,' Lady Vanessa would 
say sometimes, 'how we are left alone in 
London? We are the sole survivors. We 
owght to do all we can for each other, and try 
to make the place as bearable as it may be, for 
there is nobody else to talk to. I do beheve I 
shall have to stay with Mr. Barnes in town 
until well-nigh on to Christmas, and you will 
be gone long before that. Miss Eowan ; and 
what on earth am I to do with myself then ! ' 

She was likewise much interested in Clement 
Hope, and asked Geraldine a great many 
questions about him. She said she was sure he 
was in love with somebody, and that things had 
gone wrong with him. She offered the opinion, 
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which made Geraldine feel for a momen^JOEi^] 
inclined to be angry, that Clement wa&.is.^i 
remarkably like the man who fell out of th^-cA( 
balloon — ^that is to say, that he ' wasn't in it. • 
She opined that he was in love with Sydne] 
Marion. 

Geraldine smUed so genuine a smile at this, 
that Lady Vanessa gave up that theory. Thei 
she was sure he was broken-hearted about^ 
MeUssa ; and Geraldine said, with some hesita- 
tion, answering only for the purpose of getting 
rid of the whole subject if possible, that she 
fancied he had at one time been a Uttle taken 
with MeUssa, but she was sure there was 
nothing serious in it, and that he did not think 
of it now. 

* Then I tell you what,' said Lady Vanessa : 
* if he is not a lover of yours. Miss Eowan, I 
don't know what to make of it ; and I am sure 
if I was he I should be just that.' 

Geraldine became so evidently embarrassed, 
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not to say distressed in maimer, that Lady 
Vanessa's quick eyes saw in a moment that she 
had struck on a painful truth of some kind, and 
she had the politeness and good nature to turn 
the talk away in a moment, and go on in the 
easiest way to some other conjecture about 
Clement, leaving Geraldine to believe that she 
had not formed the faintest suspicion as to the 
real state of the case. But Lady Vanessa had 
made up her mind all the same that Clement 
was in love with Geraldine, and either that 
Geraldine was not in love with him, or that 
some obstacle stood between them. Her rest- 
less good nature determined at once to find out 
what the actual condition of things was, and see 
if she could not lend a helping hand to some- 
body. She was an excellent camarade — 
probably she would have described herself as a 
good * pal ' — and she felt convinced that some- 
thing was amiss between Geraldine and Clement ; 
that they were a pair of lovers, or would be if 
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they could, and that it would be a glorious 
stroke for her if she could somehow intervene 
and make two lovers happy* 

To whom would any fearless intermeddler 
in such a case naturally address herself but tx> 
the eldest of the party ? Had there been a 
Mrs. Marion, Lady Vanessa would have gone 
to her straightway and asked her a series of 
direct questions, and got at the truth of the 
matter. But there was no Mrs. Marion, and 
therefore Lady Vanessa's quick interest directed 
her at once to Captain Marion. To Lady 
Vanessa Captain Marion was simply ' a dear old 
thing,' * a charming old man.' Three-fourths of 
her time at least she regarded Geraldine as his 
niece, and in any case it would not have 
occurred to her to think that Geraldine was 
likely to be his wife. 

' You never come to see me. Captain 
Marion,' she said to him one day ; * won't you 
let me give you a cup of tea at five ? We are^ 
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4^11 alone now, and I am awfully dreary. It 
^would be an act of charity on your part to 
oome and talk to me some afternoon. Coming 
and dining is all very well ; but I don't get any 
^Ik with you, and you have been about the 
"world a deal, and I am very fond of soldiers ; 
I like every soldier. Do come and have a cup 
of t6a with me. I have some lovely Eussian 



Captain Marion could not but be flattered 
l^y the lively lady's frank, pleasant ways. The 
^ery tone of her voice had a good nature in it 
^hich had a charm for a man like Marion. 
He did not know that she regarded him merely 
as a dear old thing, and even if he had known 
it he would have liked her none the less, nor 
felt the less anxious to go and take a cup of 
her Eussian tea, and talk with her. So he paid 
her a visit one day aJone. He dressed himself, 
perhaps, with a httle more than his usual care, 
and looked indeed a very handsome, graceful 
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specimen of a man just past the prime of life, 
who has been a soldier and a traveller, who 
liked the society of women, and could always 
make himself agreeable. 

*What a darling girl your Geraldine is/ 
Lady Vanessa said, * and that handsome young 
fellow, Clement Hope, who is he ? Now tell 
me something about him, won't you; he 
interests me greatly. There is a picture exactly 
like him in Venice, I think, or Florence, or 
somewhere ; a picture of a young Venetian 
painter, I think — just the same kind of eyes, 
with a figure like that, a figure that gives you 
the idea somehow of a tall young tree a httle 
bending to the wind, don't you know ? Does 
it strike you so. Captain Marion ? ' 

* He is a charming young fellow,' Captain 
Marion said earnestly. *He has plenty of 
talent ; but he has led too lazy a life up to 
this ; not his fault, I should say, not his feiult 
at all. He is going to turn to now and do 
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soxnethiDg tx) make his life useful in some 
* Strikes me he is crossed in love/ said Lady 



Captain Marion smiled. 

* Well, I believe there was something of the 
Ifadnd,' he said. ' I hear that he was very fond 
of Melissa Aquitaine.' 

* Not a bit of it/ Lady Vanessa answered. 
^ Don't you believe a word of that.' 

'Oh I but there was something, I assure 
2^ou/ 

* Was something ? ' said Lady Vanessa. 
^ Yes, there may have been half a dozen some- 
things. I dare say there were. A young man 
like that does not get to his time of life without 
having had a good many somethings. But 
there is nothing now. He does not care about 
her now, I can assure you.' 

*How do you know?' asked Marion, in 
wonder. 
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* Well, I don't know how I know — ^by look- 
ing at him_I know by observing things. 
When she comes into the room he hardly 
looks up, hardly observes her. Oh, no ! it is 
not that. I have quite other . ideas, Captain 
Marion, about your young friend. You make 
your mind easy. It is not the future wife of 
our dear Montana he cares about. Oh, no I ' 

Captain Marion looked astonished, and his 
expression was not exactly that of a man who 
feels bound to make his mind easy. He looked 
as if he was not making his mmd easy. 

'It is Miss Eowan,' Lady Vanessa said, 
nodding her head at him decisively ; * trust ta 
me for that. What is wrong between them> 
Captain Marion ? You take my word for it ; 
he is in love with Miss Eowan.' 

Captain Marion almost started. I don't 

think,' he said * No, Lady Vanessa, I am. 

sure — ^I am quite sure — you are mistaken.' ^ 

'Not a bit of it! Ask any woman who 
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knows him, and has seen hun. She'll tell you 
the same thmg. Ask Miss Bowan. She will 
tell you. I should not like to ask her. She 
would think it rude, perhaps; but there is 
something strange, and I want to set it right, if 
I can. Yes, Captain Marion, the poor yoxmg 
man is in love with Geraldine, and I tell you 
what, ril give you any odds you like that she 
is in love with him/ 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 



Melissa's honeymoon. 



The crowning event of Melissa's life had come 
off. She had attained what ought to have been 
the very height of her happiness. The wildest 
dream of her fond fancy had been fulfilled. 
She was married to Montana. The marriage 
took place in a church near her father's house, 
in the northern city, and after the ceremony 
Montana and his wife stayed for a few days at 
a quiet watering place forty or fifty miles away. 
It was not any of the usual resorts of couples 
on their honeymoon, but a steady-going, rather 
out of the way place, which fashion had not 
yet found out. There they remained for a few 
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days, but for a few days only. Montana had 
Lis preparations to make for his voyage across 
the Atlantic, and time was running short. 

It seemed strange to Melissa to find herself 
thus alone with her idol, and stranger still to 
£nd that after all there was less of the won- 
derful and more of the commonplace about it 
than she might have imagined. Montana 
seemed to her to be always in a cloud or in a 
dream. He was kindly to her in every way. 
He seemed anxious to attend to all her wishes, 
and even to forestall them. But there was 
nothing about him of the genial playful way 
which her father always had, and which made 
life so pleasant for her with Mr. Aquitaine, if she 
could only have known it at the time. She was 
married to Montana, and yet she did not seem 
to have approached any nearer to him in spirit 
than when they walked roimd Tower Hill that 
day together and she conversed with him for 
the first time. A curious fact is that until the 
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moment when he signed himself 'Edmund 
Montana/ on the occasion of their marriage, she 
did not even know what his Christian name wasL 
Montana walked out with her constantly while 
they were staying alone on what ought to have 
been their honeymoon trip, a honeymoon of 
three or four days. He conversed with her a 
great deal, but it was only conversing with heir. 
There was nothing of the fond close talk of the 
young husband or of the lover. He told her a 
good deal about his plans with a cold suavity of 
tone that seemed somehow to convey to her the 
idea that he did this as a matter of propriety and 
of duty. His manner seemed to say, although 
nothing could be more gracious and kind, 'I 
don't suppose, MeHssa, you really imderstand 
much about this, but we are now husband and 
^e, and I think it is part of the duty of a pro^ 
perly-minded husband to explain all his plans 
and purposes to his wife, even though she may 
now and then fail to understand them. So I tell 
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you all this, Melissa, but if you do not quite 
understand it does not matter. I have per- 
formed my proper part in telling, and you 
have performed yours in seeming to listen.' 

Yet the little girl was happy. She was 

sometimes rapturously, ecstatically, happy. She 

could sit and gaze at him through a whole 

evening. When they walked together she 

Could look away from the sea, and the sky, 

and the sunlight, or the stars, and only turn 

lier eyes on him, her one star. It was enough 

to be with him, and to lean her hand upon his 

arm, and to hear his voice, and to know that 

slie was married to him, and bore his name. 

A fearful pride, too, mingled in her joy ; a pride 

full of dread lest anything might intervene, 

even now, to take him from her or to make 

him forget her. She dreaded the prospect of 

being left behind without him when he crossed 

the Atlantic ; left alone in the house that once 

was so pleasant to her but now would be so 

VOL. III. p 
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your projects. What can you want of 'two' 
separate colonies at the same time ? You don't 
want to run in rivalry, and besides, Clement 
Hope knows nothing about these things. His 
resources will run out before he has made a 
satisfactory start. He had much better go in 
with you. I will write and tell him so.' 

' I should be very glad,' Montana answered 
coldly, ' of his helping hand, if it were to be 
a helping hand. I owe him a good turn : I 
hke him : I should be glad to make use of him, 
and to assign him a place that would be useful, 
but I don't admit partnerships in plans like 
mine. I don't like explaining my ideas to 
anyone until the moment comes for putting 
them into action, and I don't always care to 
explain them even then. I want men to believe 
in me, and to work with me, and to take, 
orders and to ask no questions. I am afraid 
Clement Hope has got it into his head that he 
can do something great upon his own account. 
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iter husband could return for her. When the 

<3ays of their short hoUday had passed they 

xetumM to Aquitaine's home. Montana was 

3iot to go back to London any more for the 

j>resent, but was to leave for America without 

seeing the metropolis again. Montana was 

anxious to get away. K it had ever been his 

nature to show impatience he would have shown 

it now. He was surprised one day to receive a 

letter from Clement Hope in which Clement 

told him that he was getting sick of the old 

world, and longing to begin his project in 

America ; that he had changed his mind about 

waiting a Uttle longer, and that he would leave 

Europe by the same steamer which carried 

Montana westward. Montana showed the letter 

to Mr. Aquitaine, and asked if Aquitaine 

could suggest any explanation of Clement's 

sudden determination. 

* Surely,' Aquitaine said, 'you and he had 
better put your heads together and combine 

p2 
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warmth by warmth,' he said to himself, as he 
looked into Montana's impassive, handsome 

r 

face, and thought of poor Melissa, her quick 
impatient temper, her wild love, her sudden 
little gusts and changes of emotion, her longing 
for affection, even the fitful poutings with 
which she sometimes met the affection when it 
was offered, and he wondered what sort of 
life would be before her in the long future with 
this strange husband, who had taken her, not 
for love, but only out of charity. 

Montana and Melissa often walked out 
together these bright evenings of early autunm. 
Sometimes they wandered along, apparently 
without purpose, through suburbs on which 
every day warehouses were making fresh 
ravage, along patches of strand by the river 
which were menaced every week by new ex- 
periment in dock and warehouse, and through 
greenwoods which had already the shadow of 
their destination to building lots cast over 
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them. Now and then coming to some par- 

ticular spot, Montana struck quite away from 

the direction in which hitherto they had been 

going, and brought Mehssa through tortuous 

"windings of suburban streets and roads as if he 

-^rere looking for some particular place, and 

then apparently having failed to find it, or 

having found it and seen enough of it, turned 

back again and resumed their old track. She 

could not help asking him once whether he 

knew the place long ago, and he answered that 

he did, that he had been there when a boy, 

but there were so many changes it was not 

easy to know any place again. 

One evening they came to a bank just 
above the river. It was on the verge of 
sunset, and they were looking westward. 
Montana stood for a moment in silence. Then 
it seemed to him that the arm of his companion 
leaned heavily on his, and looking down to 
Mehssa he saw that she was fatigued. 
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' You are tired,' he said. ' Let us sit down 
here for a moment.' 

Looking around he had seen that there was 
a wooden bench under a decaying tree not far 
from them. He brought MeUssa to it, and 
they sat there. For all that Montana could 
do he could not bring his thoughts to fix 
themselves on Melissa. It did not seem as if 
he were really married to her, as if she had 
become a part of his life. He could not think 
of him and her as living on together through 
years.. He was not a man given to regrets. 
Things that were past were done with him, as 
with Mark Antony, and when once he had 
made up his mind that it would be well for 
him to marry Melissa he never went back upon 
the subject. It was settled, and there was an 
end of it. But the conditions under which 
they had been married seemed to prevent him 
from entirely realising the fact, and from ad- 
mitting it as part of his life and of his thoughts. 
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:He found his mind wandering away from 

ier, and his eyes turned vaguely westward. 

:Perhaps he was thinking at first that his own 

course would soon bear him westward. Sud- 

-d«ily, however, another thought, a memory, 

.came into his mind. The scene, the place, 

were not indeed the same as those which he 

now remembered with a shock of disquiet, and 

even of pain. But there was resemblance 

enough to cheat the mind for a moment into 

the idea that it was the same place, and at all 

events Montana and his young wife were so 

sitting that their eyes naturally turned towards 

ithe setting sun. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet. 
* Come, Melissa,' he said, ' and let us go 
away from this. I don't like this place.' 

.*Why not?' Melissa asked wondering. 
' It's — ^it's very pretty, isn't it ? ' 

' It is very pretty, I suppose, but I don't 
.like it It makes me feel uncomfortable. I 
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don't know why. There is something chilly 
about it. But it is very pretty, and, if you 
Uke, we'll stay here,' he said, sitting down 
again. 

'Oh no, I don't care about it. I never 
cared about Nature, and sunsets, and that sort 
of thing. Nature seems to me awfully dull, 
and all sunsets are very much alike. I don't 
want to stay here. Let us walk on farther.' 

* You don't care about Nature ? ' Montana 
said in a vague sort of way, not quite 
knowing what he was saying. 

* No,' Melissa answered, ' I only care about 
people, and not about many of them either. 
Don't you remember telling me once that m 
this world we must Uve in the present and for 
the present, and not in the past ? ' 

' Did I tell you that ? Where was that ? ' 
' Oh, don't you remember ? But of course 
you don't ; you would not remember it as I 
remember it, you have no reason to. Well, it 
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that day, that first day that ever I talked 
-to you — ^when we were walking together on 
n?ower Hill. You said we both agreed in 
opinion, although then I don't think I had any 
opinion at all. I think I only meant that I was 
xiot troubling myself about the past, because I 
"was only troubhng myself about you/ 

Montana turned and looked into her wistful 
fece, and the eyes seeking his own. The sight 
brought the old memory back to him. 

* Well, let us go, dear,' he said, ' I don't 
care about Nature either, and I don't want to 
have much to do with the past. I had rather 
shut it out from me if I could. But anyhow I 
don't like this place. It makes me un- 
comfortable. Let us go ! ' 

So they went, and she, leaning on his arm, 
could hear him murmuring some words to 
himself. He murmured them again and again 
till at last she caught the sound. 

*What is the comet of a season?' she asked* 
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*What?' Montana asked in turn, looking, 
for him, almost confused. 

* The comet of a season ? You have been 
saying that over and over again. What does 
it mean ? ' 

* It is only a quotation from a poem, Melissa. 
I am not certain really what poet it is. I think 
it is Byron. I have not read much poetry, but 
I remember these words.' 

* They are pretty words,' said Melissa, ' I 
wonder what they mean ? ' 

* I don't know. They came into my mind 
somehow. I heard them long ago in a place 
like this.' 

* All comets are of a season, are they not ? ' 
Melissa asked, seized for once with a desire to 
acquire exact knowledge. * I have seen ever 
so many comets. They come for a while, and 
shine all over the sky, don't they, and then 
they go away ? ' 

' Yes,' said Montana, ' that is so, exactly.' 
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*But they come back again/ Melissa 
j>ersevered; ' I am sure the same comets come 
t)ack again, after a long time perhaps/ 

'They do/ Montana gravely answered. 
• That happens in the sky, Melissa ; with the 
comets that appear in the sky. But I think 
those words I have been saying mean himian 
comets, and such comets of a season don't 
always re-appear. When they go out, they 
are not seen any more, and it is much better 
that it should be so — much better.' 

Melissa was silent. She had not the faintest 
idea of the meaning of his words, but there 
seemed something in them melancholy and 
ominous, which cast a gloom over their way 
home. 



*THB POWER THAT MADE BOl ^._ 

Never were there more miserable days than 
those which Clement Hope was now passing. 
He suffered intensely, and all the more because 
it seemed to him that he had no nght to 
complam. His idle and transient passion for 
Melissa, that unreal boyish affectation of love, 
had been foolishly cherished by him, and osten- 
tatiously exhibited and proclaimed after the 
fashion of youth, when it is pleased to fancy 
itself in love, and is proud of its own sham 
and self-delusion. He hated to think of this 
now. He looked back with shame and anger 
upon his former rhapsodies, and ravings, and 
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cittitudinLsdngs as the hopeless lover of poor 
Sfelissa. Such folly, he felt, took away 
£x>in him now all right to complain. Why 
should Geraldine think for a moment of one 
like him, whom she had seen only the other 
day apparently steeped in love for another girl, 
a ghrl fer beneath her own level in inteUect 
and in heart, and how could she now be ex- 
pected to regard him in any serious light? 
She could but laugh at him and despise him. 
Only for his colonisation scheme and its in- 
oessant demands and details, Clement some- 
times felt as if his life could not goon; as if 
he must have ended all the difficulty by going 
out of his senses. The nights above all were 
laying to him. He came home late and tired 
to the lonely house looking on the dismal 
canal, and he could not sleep. He mounted 
the little observatory on the roo^ and looked 
abroad over the trees and grass of the park, 
and saw the sky reddened by the lights of the 
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great dty. He outwatched the bear and the* 
*siin of the sleepless/ the * melancholy star/ 
and only fell into a fitful sleep at last when^ 
inornmg had come and the roads and streets 
b^an to be alive again. Sometimes he went 
out before tfie dawn, and wandered about 
the roads, and climbed a little hill in the 
neighbourhood, from which he had a confused 
view of London shining somewhere in the 
near distance, like a mass of glowworms in a 
hollow. He hated the lonely ghostly house, 
and yet he would not leave it to live anywhere* 
else. He would not leave it even for a night. 
He felt a kind of savage self-torturing pleasure 
in condemning himself to its loneliness, and 
its shadows and its memories. Day and night 
the one feeling possessed him. He had foimd' 
out his love too late, and had found out at 
the same time that he was not worthy of such> 
a love. 

Sometimes he raged at Geraldine, and tol< 
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limself that she was marrying only for money, 
for a home, for position, that she was throw- 
ing away her youth and her beauty and her 
intellect on a man old enough to be her 
father, selling herself, as many another girl 
was doing, for mere worldly advantage. Such 
a thought filling him for the time with an 
angry feeling against the girl gave him the 
momentary courage of resentment. But he 
soon found that courage bought at such a cost 
is not worth having even to a disappointed 
lover. It is only like the courage supplied 
by the maddening stimulus of some strong 
drink. It is factitious and unwholesome, and 
leaves its dismal hours of reaction and depres- 
sion, its lonely wasting heartache, instead of 
the headache which the other excitement be- 
queaths in dying. And, besides, Clement was 
not in his right mind when he allowed such 
a thought to possess him, even for a moment. 
He knew this. He never could believe any- 
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thing evil of Geraldine. Let iit;i. ... 
what it would, it must be a good one and 
worthy of her. He could only suppose that 
she either did love Captain Marion — after all 
such things had happened — or that she felt 
she could care for no one else in the sense of 
deepest love, and was therefore willing to 
marry a man for whom she had a sincere 
respect and affection. Anyhow it was all the 
same to Clement. She was lost to him. She 
never could even know how truly he loved 
her, and how fully he appreciated her. That 
bitter immemorial remonstrance with fate which 
the disappointed lover makes, ' if she could 
only know' — 4f she could only understand 
air — ^that remonstrance was always in Cle- 
ment's heart, if not on his lips. He himself 
had rendered this impossible. She never could 
know him as he really was, never could im- 
derstand that his love for her was deep and 
real, and even in his sufferings he could not 
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liope for kindly sympathy. Nothing was left 
for him but to go away, and never to come back 
again. On this he was resolved. He would 
not return to England. 

While in this mood he received one day a 
few friendly lines from Montana, thanking him 
for the part he had taken in the rescue on 
Tower Hill, and expressing a regret that they 
could not meet again before Montana left for 
America. At once the thought came into 
Clement's mind, ' Why wait any longer ? Why 
not go to America at once, and in the vessel 
with Montana ? ' The thought became a re- 
solve. He wrote to Montana, and told him of 
his determination. 

The thought that he was to leave Eng- 
land so soon gave Clement new strength and 
courage. Say what we will, we can none of 
us in our souls believe that in changing our 
skies we do not change our hearts. It is im- 
possible not to indulge in the fond fancy that 
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every grief is cured, that every disappointment 
is redeemed and repaired by the simple pro- 
cess of going away. Peace always seems to 
be on the other side of yonder pm'pling momi- 
tains ; peace, too, and refreshment to the weary 
heart will always seem to lie a shadowy land 
of gold across the sea. The thought of going 
away is almost hke the knowledge of coming 
death ; it pacifies wild emotions, makes disap- 
pointment seem a trivial thing, and vaguely 
promises a renewal of love and hope and 
youth. So Clement began to feel, now that 
his going away from England was but a ques- 
tion of days. Willingly would he with Byron's 
hero have told the vessel that was to carry 
him that he cared not ' what land thou bear'st 
me to, so not again to mine.' Such were 
Clement Hope's feelings; and for the hour 
they were as strong and as sincere as humai 
feelings well can be. He was in the tru 
exile mood — unless things should change. 
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Meanwhile Lady Vanessa's words had 
'^sounded a note of alarm in Captain Marion's 
:»iind. The alarm was the more keen because 
The impression given from outside only corre- 
sponded after all with a certain impression 
that had long been forming itself within, In 
order to continue even moderately satisfied 
with himself, Marion had had to assure himself 
many times of late that he was doing the best 
thing he could for Geraldine in marrying her. 
He sometimes found himself looking at her 
with a certain tender and pitying glance, con- 
trasting for the moment her bright youth with 
his advancing years, and wondering to himself 
whether a girl, however high-minded and de- 
voted, could be happy with a husband so much 
older than herself. * It is all very well,' he 
used to think, ' for the present ' — used to think, 
that is to say, in his moments of doubt and 
despondency, ' It is all very well for the pre- 
sent — or not all very well — but how will it 
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be ten years hence when she is httle mpre than 
thirty — and a married woman is only in her 
prime then — and I shall be far on the shady 
side of sixty ? Am I doing wrong to the girl ? 
She is only marrying me to please me. Am 
I doing a mean and shabby thing ? ' Then, 
again, as Geraldine brightened up when he 
talked to her, he told himself it was all for the 
best, that he would make her happy, that he 
would be perhaps more devoted to her than a 
younger man might be, and he looked around 
the circle of those whom he knew, and he saw 
no young man worthy of her whom he could 
suppose Geraldine would marry. Many a time 
the idea came to his mind that if Clement 
Hope had not been so absurd as to fall in love 
with Melissa, he would have been a young 
man whom Geraldine might have cared for. 
For a time Captain Marion could always 
remind himself that he was saving Geraldine 
from the influence of Montana, and at Geral- 
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dine's own request. How unlucky, he thought 
again and again, that Montana should ever have 
come amongst them. Who could have supposed 
that the influence of any one man could be so 
strangely disturbing to a whole group of people? 
Nothing was the same since Montana came. 
Marion's daughters were not the same to him. 
Katherine and her husband were not the same. 
Melissa was not the same. Mr. Aquitaine was 
not the same. Geraldine and Marion were 
thrown together strangely in a manner hardly 
welcome to either, utterly unexpected, and all 
because of Montana's coming. This mood of 
occasional doubt and occasional reassurance 
prevailed until Montana's offer of marriage to 
Melissa and her acceptance. Then Captain 
Marion's position became one of still greater 
doubt. Now that Geraldine was free from the 
importunity of Montana, and from what she 
seemed to think the dangerous spell of his 
influence over her, how would she feel 
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with regard to her engagement to marry 
Marion ? 

While such doubts were filling his mind 
came Lady Vanessa's direct outspoken words. 
Marion for a moment felt a pang of jealousy 
as keen as if he had been really a young man 
madly in love with Geraldine, and had been 
deceived by her. He went home that day 
determined to open his eyes and see for him- 
self; determined, too, for all his pangs of 
jealousy, to take care that Geraldine's happi- 
ness was cared for, whatever might occur, 
first of all. He thought of going directly to 
Geraldine and asking her, but, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, he felt that this would be a 
rough and clumsy step to take. Geraldine was 
a candid girl, and she had never yet hinted to 
him or allowed him to suspect that she cared 
for anyone more than for him. She was a 
girl, as he knew, with a strict sense of duty, 
and he did not beUeve that she would have 
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consented to marry him if she was conscious 
of loving someone else. It might well be, 
then, supposing there were any truth in Lady 
Vanessa's conjecture at all, that Geraldine was 
not yet conscious of any strong feeling towards 
Clement Hope, or, at least, that she did not 
quite know the natiu'e of the feeling, and only 
took that for warm friendship which was 
genuine love. Of course, it might be that 
Lady Vanessa was mistaken. That sprightly 
lady seemed the kind of woman who would 
jump to conclusions very quickly, and who, 
taking a lively interest in other people's affairs, 
would be apt to go wrong as often as she went 
right. So Captain Marion thought he would 
quietly watch over Geraldine — 'watch over 
her' is an expression that much better de- 
scribes his feelmgs towards the girl than if we 
had said he determined to watch her — and if 
he saw any reason whatever to believe that 
she was keeping up her engagement to him out 
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of mere devotion, or kindness, or reluctance to 
draw back, he would set her free and try to 
make her happy. In truth he would be 
making no great sacrifice in this, for he felt fiar 
too much doubt and dread about the hasty 
engagement to find much happiness in it. His 
was not, we are ready to admit, a very heroic 
nature. He ought to have known his own 
mind from the beginning. He ought not to 
have acted upon impulse. He ought to have 
been strong and clear of soul. But we are 
not describing a man who felt and said and 
did exactly all that he ought to have said and 
felt and done, and at precisely the right time. 
We are only describing Captain Marion. K 
anyone condemns or dislikes Captain Marion 
for his weakness and his errors, we can only 
say that we think he is in many things to be 
condemned, although not to be disliked. It 
is certain, at all events, that the world is not 
filled with strong heroic men who never make 
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mistakes, and if there are more such persons 
than we have hitherto seemed to take account 
of, there may perhaps be all the more excuse 
for Captain Marion, because he will then be 
only one of an insignificant few. 

One merit at least Captain Marion had ; he 
was determined that others should not suffer 
for his mistakes, if he could only see his way 
to put things straight once more. His one 
great anxiety now was to be guided in some 
way to the doing of this aright. 

While Marion was still in this anxiety there 
came a letter from Clement Hope, telling him 
that he had made up his mind to go to America 
at once, aihd in a few words of generous feeling 
taking what seemed to be a final leave of his 
jfriends. Marion felt that now the opportunity 
had come. He wrote to Clement begging him 
to come and see him next day, or some early 
day, and insisting that he must not leave town 
without a farewell in person. So Clement came 
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the next day, and Marion had a long talk with 
him, and did not find much difficulty in getting 
at the fact that the young man's resolve to settle 
in America, and not return to England any 
more, was not by any means the residt of a 
philanthropic anxiety to cast in his lot for ever 
with the people of the new colony. 

' You must see Geraldine Kowan before you 
go,' Marion said suddenly. 

Clement coloured so highly that Marion 
felt his own cheek redden in sympathy. It 
was not difficult to read that little heart-secret, 
Marion thought. 

' I don't think it would be right to disturb 
her,' Clement said slowly. 'I don't suppose 
she will expect to see me. No, I think not, 
Captain Marion. Why should I put her to the 
trouble ? ' 

* I am sure she will expect to see you. Let 
me go and ask her.' 

'No, thanks, no, I couldn't think of it,' 
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Clement said. *She must not be disturbed. 
You will say everything kind for me to her, and 
you will let me know how you are all going on, 
won't you ? ' 

He brought out these words in a stammer- 
ing, almost choking, voice. 

*Wait a moment,' Marion said promptly, 
' I will go and see Miss Eowan.' He hurried 
out of the room, and he was lucky enough to 
find Geraldine alone. 

' Geraldine,' he said gravely, * Clement 
Hope has come to see me. He is going away 
to America at once. He is going with Mon- 
tana, and he tells me he has no intention of 
ever coming back again. Won't you see him 
before he goes — ^for the last time ? ' 

Geraldine turned pale and trembled. Even 
if Captain Marion had suspected nothing before, 
he must have seen by her agitation that the 
news was a shock to her, more great than even 
the parting with a dear friend could have given. 
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*I don't think I should hke to see him/ 
she said. ' I think I had better not, Captain 
Marion. No, I think I'll not see him.' She 
looked up and met his enquiring eyes, and her 
eyes did not venture to remain fixed on his. 
They dropped with a half scared, half guilty 
expression. 

' Geraldine,' Marion said, going up to her, 
and taking her hand, ' I wonder have you been 
quite candid with me of late ? ' 

She looked at him now with a little more 
courage. ' I should always Uke to be candid 
with you,' she said. 

' Is Clement Hope in love with you ? ' 

Geraldine stopped for a moment. Then 
she looked up and answered quietly : 

' He said so — once ; but he did not know, 
when he was saying so — ^he did not know any- 
thing. He would not have said a word of the 
kind I am sure if he had known. I told him 
not, and he will never say so again,' she added 
piteously. 
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* You did not tell me this.' 

* I could not,' said Geraldine. * It was not 
my secret but his. I could not tell about 
him.' 

' Come, tell me ; you know I only care 
about your happiness.' 

*I did not know at the time,' Geraldine 
pleaded. ' Oh, Captain Marion, I did not know, 
indeed, I never thought of anything of the 
kind. I did not understand my own feelings. 
But it does not matter. I will keep them 
down and conquer them. I could not have 
told you of this at the time' — she meant to 
say * at the time when I promised to marry 
you,' but she baulked at the words — ' In- 
deed, indeed, I never had any thought of it 
myself.' 

* But it is so ? ' Marion said gently. 

*0h, forgive me ; forgive me,' poor 
Geraldine said. ' It is so — it is so, if you must 
know it Can you ever forgive me ? ' 

* Why, yes, girl,' Marion answered cheerily. 
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' You know very well that I only offered you a 
sort of asylum to save you from being woiried 
by Montana. That was how it all began. I 
offered you a raft when there seemed no 
chance of your having passage in a better 
vessel. But now that the better chance has 
come I am only too glad to give it to 
you.' 

^ Oh, how can I ? ' Geraldine asked ; ' how 
can I treat you so, and abuse your kindness ? 
You are always so kind and dear to me, like a 
father.' 

' Quite so,' Marion said, with a smile ; ' there 
it is, Geraldine. I was like a father to you, 
and felt hke a father, and I never ought to 
have allowed myself to think of you in any 
other way than as a daughter. But I wanted 
to save you from trouble, and I didn't know of 
anything that was going on, and I had not my 
eyes open, I suppose ; but anyhow, perhaps I 
cannot be blamed, since you did not know it 
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yourself. There is one good thing, girl ; 
nobody knows a word about all this except 
Montana, and he won't tell on us. I think my 
Katherine suspected something. She has 
prying eyes, and a rather prattling tongue ; 
but she won't be likely to talk so much now 
, as she might at some other time. She has 
her own affairs to think of. It is all right, 
Geraldine. Nobody will know, and I am 
happy in the thought of making you happy.' 

* But this is all uncertain,' Geraldine said. 
' He has not asked me; I didn't know he was 
going away. He might have told me that 
much, at least.' She was inclined to be angry 
with Clement. 

' See him for a few moments,' Marion said, 
* and tell him to write to you. That will be 
enough ; don't say any more. You need not. 
He must go out to America and do something, 
and show himself a man of spirit and energy. 
When he has done that, things will come all 
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right. Of course, you could not rush into an 
engagement with him as you might rush into 
an engagement with me. His, I fancy, would 
not be got out of so easily, or with so little 
pain on either side.' 

There was nothing ironical in these words. 
Marion was saying merely what he felt. As 
he left the room some words that occur in 
' Faust ' about ' the Power that made boy and 
girl ' came into his recollection. They are 
used by Mephistopheles ; but Marion did not 
remember that at the moment, and he put them 
to a better application than would have de- 
lighted Mephistopheles. *^The Power that 
made boy and girl,' Marion said to himself, 
* made them for one another.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

'EVEEY WISE man's SON DOTH KNOW.' 

As Marion was on his way to Clement Hope he 
encountered Katherine Trescoe. A few days 
before Marion would gladly have avoided 
meeting his daughter. He would have dreaded 
her inquisitive glances and her saucy suggestive 
words. Now he felt free to meet her with a 
high head. ' No wonder I was ashamed to meet 
the girl,' he thought ; ' fancy a man of my age 
persuading a girl as young as his own youngest 
daughter to marry him.' He felt all the more 
drawn towards Katherine because of the con- 
sciousness that he had gone so near to doing a 
foolish thing. ' Why should I have blamed 
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her so much?' was his thought. Katherine 
seemed now to appeal to sympathy. Captain 
Marion need not have feared her glances or 
her words so far as he was concerned. Poor 
Katherine's glances had lost their inquisitiveness 
of late, and her words had ceased to be saucy. 
She was concerned about her own life and her 
future more than about the doings and the 
follies of others. 

Captain Marion barred her passage : 

' Well, Kitty, when are you off for Paris ? 
You had better get under way as fast as you 
can; it will be growing late. We shall be 
after you almost at once. What does Frank 
-say?' 

*I don't know, papa dear,' Katherine 
ranswered ; and her look was very piteous. ' I 
haven't seen Frank since morning. He hardly 
ever speaks to me now,' Her eyes were filling 
with tears 

* Frank's in the house, my dear ; he is in 
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the library ; I saw him there ten minutes 
ago.' 

*Ishe? I didn't know.' 

'Look here, Kitty; don't be foolish. 

Frank's a very good fellow at heart, and awfully 

fond of you, if you would only let him. He 

is angry with you, and I don't blame him ; you 

did make yourself ridiculous. There, there, 

Tm not finding fault ; I am only putting you 

in the way of mending matters. Go to your 

lusband, child — go to him frankly and tell him 

you know you were wrong, but that you 

thought no harm at the time, and that you are 

sorry now. Frank is as well satisfied as I am 

that you never thought any harm ; he never 

had any doubt of you that way — not a bit.' 

'If I could only think that,' Katherine 
began. 

' You may be sure of it. He was angry 
because you made yourself and him ridiculous ; 
and he was quite right. Go to him and talk 
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to him freely, and tell him you know now that 
you ought to have had more sense, and that 
you are sorry, and see if he doesn't take you in 
his arms and kiss you without more ado. Come 
— go along.' 

He pushed the young woman before him 
with genial roughness, and did not leave her 
until they had reached the library door. 
' Now go in, Kitty, and have this over.' 
' If he won't speak to me, if he is angry ? ' 
* Oh, go in, girl, and try ; it will all come 
right.' 

Captain Marion gently opened the door, 
and pushed his daughter in. 

Frank was standing with his back to her 
as she entered. She went softly up to him and 
put her hand upon his arm. He turned round, 
not thinking it was she, and look surprised 
when he saw her. Then his face contracted 
into a frown that was sullen and almost fierce 
in its expression. She was tremulous enough 
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before, but she became more frightened than 
ever now. 

* Dear Frank,' she said. ' Won't you for- 
give me ? I was very silly and foolish, but I 
never meant any more than that. It was all 
nonsense, and nothing else. You know that, 
Prank, don't you ? ' 

Her face became contorted like that of a 
child who is about to burst into tears. For all 
the contortion she looke^ very pretty, and 
there was something peculiarly touching in 
ter fear and supplication. Trescoe had not 
been used to see his wife in that mood. He 
had never known her to supplicate to him 
before, or to be afraid of him. The novel fact 
that she was afraid of him brought a rush of 
pity into his heart. He felt for the moment 
angry with himself, because he had become 
thus an object of terror to the poor girl, whose 
control over him was once so complete. The 
changing expressions which passed across his 
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face made Katherine believe at first that he 
was going to reject her appeal altogether. 
Indeed, he started and moved so suddenly 
the arm which she had touched, that she 
shrank back in terror, almost afraid that he 
was about to fling her away, or to strike her. 

But Trescoe put his hand upon her shoulder, 
and drew her to him, and kissed her. * Never 
mind, Kitty,' he said. ' Let us not think any 
more of this. You were silly, and perhaps I 
was too cross, and made too much of it. But 
I never thought badly of you; only I was 
devilishly annoyed, you know; one must be 
very much annoyed Avhen he is as fond of a 
woman as I am of you, and when he thinks 
she is neglecting him and admiring someone 
else.' 

' Oh, don't talk of that, Frank, please don't. 
I know how fooHsh I was ; but they all ad- 
mired him, and we all thought he was so good ; 
and, indeed, I don't know anything bad about 
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him now/ she added timidly, yet with a certain 
frankness which pleased him. 

' Well, it is all over now, anyhow,' he said, 
' and you and I are friends again, Etty.' 

' Papa will be so glad of this,' Katherme 
said. 

She was happy again. She had not been 
happy for months, and at one time she was 
afraid that all was coming to an end between 
her and her husband. Now peace was restored, 
and affection. But it must be said that she 
never recovered her former rule over Frank, 
or tried to have it. That is a sort of ascendency 
which, when once its spell has been broken, 
can hardly be restored to its old magic. Just 
as well for her and for him that it was not to 
be restored. He and she were happy, and she 
will get on better under the authority of a man 
than she could when she managed life for her- 
self. She has found that Frank Trescoe is a 
stronger man than she thought, and he has 
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found in liimself the strength which he was too 
lazy to think of before, and they may be 
assumed to have bright days before them. 

While this scene of reconciliation was going 
on in one room, Clement Hope had come to 
Geraldine in another. Their meeting was 
painfully embarrassed and constrained. Each 
was afraid of the other. Neither dared to give 
full liberty of expression, even to the eyes. 
As for Gement, he was utterly without a key 
to the mystery. He assumed that Geraldine 
had sent for him out of a feeling that it would 
be unkind not to see him before he went ; and 
her well-meant kindness seemed but cruelty to 
him. 

' You are going away ? ' said Geraldine. 

' Yes, Miss Eowan ; I have made up my 
mind. I think I had better go with Montana 
at once. It is no use staying here.' 

' No,' Geraldine said ; * I suppose not. And 
when are you coming back ? ' 
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'Well, as to that, Miss Eowan, I don't 
think I am coming back at all/ 

' Oh, you will surely come back,' Geraldine 
said; 'you can't leave England and all your 
friends for ever.' 

* My friends can do without me, I fancy ; 
and as for England, she can do without me; 
and, what is worse, I am afraid I can do vrith- 
out her. I am going in for a new life alto- 
gether, and, no — I don't think I shall come 
back. Miss Eowan, and so I will say good-bye, 
and I hope you will be very happy, you and 
Captain Marion.' 

Geraldine held out her hand. 
*You will write to me, won't you?' she 
said. 

* Write to you ? ' Clement asked, looking at 
her with eyes of wonder. 

' Yes,' Geraldine said in an almost imperious 
tone ; ' you will write to me. I particularly 
wish you to write to me.' 
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* And you will answer the letter ? ' 

* If I did not mean to answer the letter I 
should not ask you to write to me. I want to 
hear from you, Mr. Hope. Promise me you 
wiU write.' 

' Oh yes, I will write,' Clement said eagerly. 
* I am only too glad that you care to hear 
from me.' 

*I do care to hear from you — ^you know 
it.' 

* Good-bye,' said Clement. 

' Good-bye,' said Geraldine. 

One touch of their hands, and the parting 
was over, and Clement hurried downstairs with 
a strange impression that a totally unexpected 
hope was arising before him, and that the world 
and the future had suddenly, he could not tell 
how, become different for him from what they 
were an hour before. He was too confused to 
be able to analyse his own emotions, but his 
feeling as he came into the street, after having 
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said good-bye to Geraldine, was not that of 
^le^e despair. It was not easy for him to say 
what had given him any ray of new hope. 
The very earnestness with which Geraldine had 
made him promise to write to her might after 
all have been only another evidence that she 
looked on him as her friend, and one who never 
could be anything more. Yet in her manner, 
in Captain Marion's manner, Clement thought 
he read some vague strange encouragement 
which he hardly dared to admit, and which yet 
he would not give up. What excuse for any 
hope could there be ? he asked himself in bitter 
remonstrance with his heart; and still the 
heart answered that the excuse was found in 
Geraldine's eyes when he and she parted. 

Clement left London that night. 

And now the day had come when the 
steamer was to carry Montana and his fortunes 
to the New World. It was a busy day in 
Aquitaine's house. Clement Hope had arrived 
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in the town, and had been laid hands on by 
Mr. Aquitaine, and carried off to stay with him. 
Mr. Aquitaine indeed seemed anxious to get as 
many friends as he could into the house, and 
to allow Melissa and Montana and himself as 
little time as possible for reflection of any kind. 
Young Fanshawe was there too, and Sydney 
Marion, who had come down to see her old 
friend Melissa before the long talked-of Conti- 
nental journey should take place, in which she 
and Captain Marion and the Trescoes and 
Geraldine were to begin to enjoy themselves at 
last. Perhaps out of all the company gathered 
together under Aquitaine's roof Sydney Marion 
had the best time of it. She was a good deal 
with young Fanshawe, and Fanshawe was very 
attentive to her, and evidently began to find in 
her qualities of attraction which he had not 
noticed before. It is not very encouraging to a 
girl's self-love to be sought after and clung to 
when no other girl is near, but Sydney Marion 
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had been condemned to a sort of second-class 
part all her life, and she was now growing used 
to it She did not in the least blame young 
Fanshawe or anybody else for looking after a 
more attractive girl when the more attractive 
girl was near — she held that to be all fair and 
natural — ^and was well content, now that the 
more .attractive girl was not in the way, to re- 
ceive with a welcome such alms of attention as 
might fall to her share. Meanwhile let us say 
that she was doing a Uttle injustice both to herself 
and to Fanshawe. She was a more attractive 
girl than she thought, and the unlucky fact 
which we mentioned early in this story, that 
her style of face was out of fashion, did not 
impress Fanshawe nearly as much as it would 
have impressed young men of more distinctly 
aesthetic tastes. In short, although Sydney did 
not then know it, young Fanshawe was begin- 
ning to see great charms as well as good 
qualities in her, was finding that he could not 
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be SO happy anywhere else as in her society, 
that he could not be happy when she was 
away ; and probably Sydney Marion is not 
destined to a spinster's life after all. 

Bright and crisp, with its touch of autumn 
chill on it, rose the day in early October when 
Melissa was to part from her husband, and he 
was to cross the Atlantic. She had stipulated 
that she was to go on board the steamer and 
see the last of him. She declared that she 
would not make any sort of a scene ; and 
indeed her manner had been much too subdued 
of late to give her friends any dread on that 
score. Her father looked at her that morning 
with eyes of wonder. Was that his Melissa ? 
— ^his little petulant, wild, uncontrollable 
Melissa, — that pale subdued, and silent girl? 
Was it happiness that had worked the change, 
or sorrow ; the happiness of having her idol 
for a husband, or the sorrow of parting from 
him ? Once Aquitaine could not have believed 
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Ihat either happiness or sorrow could work 
such a change in such a nature. 

Montana had been up very early that 
morning, and was busy writing letters. One 
he gave to Mr. Aquitaine. * I wish you would 
keep that,' he said, * for the present, and open 
it when you hear from me ; it only contains 
some instructions that I should like you ta 
carry out about certain property I hold in 
trust, as I may say, for England. Don't you 
remember when I first came to London I made 
an appeal to the public to assist me ? Well, I 
got a good deal of money, and a great many 
things of value, chains and watches and jewels 
and bracelets and such afiairs, and I have kept 
them. I have not touched any of the money, 
and the other things remain just as they were. 
Now a sort of feeling has lately been coming 
over me that as Englishmen are so much mixed 
up in this project of mine the money raised in 
England ought to be spent for their benefit alone. 

VOL m. s 
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I feel a sort of scruple that way. I think 
Clement Hope and you might arrange somehow 
for this to be done ; so in that letter I just 
explain to you where the things are to be 
found, and what they are, and what I should 
like you to do with them. You will imderstand 
this better when you have read what I have 
written, but it is not worth troubling about just 
now/ 

' All right,' Aquitaine said ; * I have got my 
sealed orders. I will open them when I get a 
word from you, and not before.' 

' Not before,' said Montana gravely ; ' that 
is, of course, unless something should happen 
which might make it necessary for you to open 
them without hearing from me, or in case you 
did not or could not hear from me. We are 
all mortal, you know, and something might 
happen.' 

* Come, don't talk in that way, Montana.. 
Think of poor Melissa.' 
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* I do think of her,' Montana said ; * and 
you will find something about her in that letter, 
if anything should happen. But I don't think 
I look a likely person to expect a premature 
cutting off. I rather fancy most insurance 
companies would insure my life on moderate 
terms, even now.' 

* I dare say they would,' said Aquitaine ; * I 
should be very glad if I were chairman of one 
of them. Your chest measurement would still 
recommend you to a dragoon regiment.' 

Montana smiled with what might seem to be 
the gratified vanity of a man who, conscious 
that he has passed the prime of life, is pleased 
to hear that he still has the best attributes of 
youth — its muscular strength, its exuberant 
vital power. 

* Yes,' he said ; ' I feel a young man still. 
If I were to judge by my physical sensations, 
Aquitaine, my impression would be that I am 
destined to live for ever.' 

b2 
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A few hours more and they were on the 
deck of the steamer. Mehssa was filled with 
thoughts of the day when, just on such a 
steamer's deck, and just at such an hour, she' 
saw Montana for the first time. By an odd 
little coincidence, as she was passing from the. 
gangway to the deck, her foot caught in a rope 
and she staggered ; and Montana put his arm 
round her and sustained her almost exactly as 
he had done on that first day. The whole 
scene was brought to her with a vividness as if 
it were present ; and she felt her old feelings 
again, and could recall the strange shock of the 
new sensation and of the conviction which it 
brought along with it, that her life was changed 
for ever by that first meeting. 

Was she happy now, now that she had got 
;all that her wildest longings could have asked 
for? No, she was not happy. It was not 
merely that the husband she adored was about 
to leave her for a while, though that was 
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trouble enough too. It was the sad conviction , 
borne in upon her more and more with each 
new day, that, after all, he was not hers in the 
true sense, that he was still only her idol and 
her husband, and not in any sense her lover. 

How like and how unlike all was to that 
day! There were Montana, and her father, 
and Sydney Marion, but not Geraldine Kowan, 
nor Katherine Trescoe, nor Frank, her husband. 
And Clement Hope was there now who had 
not been there before. Poor Clement Hope ! 
As Melissa thought of him in her patronising 
way, she felt almost tender towards him, and 
wondered whether he cared about her any 
more, and hoped he did not, and could not 
help observing that he seemed to have grown 
much more of a man than he was when she 
used to ridicule him for his too evident admira- 
tion. If Clement had grown very suddenly 
into a man, Melissa had grown very suddenly 
into a woman. All the old childishness was 
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gone from her ; and in the fulfihnent of her 
uttermost desire she seemed to have come into 
the possession of all the gravity and all the sad- 
ness that manhood and womanhood bring with 
them. 

There were a few hasty words of parting, 
and directions, and injunctions on both sides, 
and shaking of hands here and there, and then a 
bell rang, and the prosaic call to those about 
to go ashore was shouted along the decks ; 
and Montana kissed his wife, and she found 
her father helping her down the ladder into 
the tender, and the tender presently made 
for the shore, and the vessel went on her sea- 
ward way. Melissa slept that night in her old 
bedroom in her father's house as if she were a 
girl once more and nothing had happened, and 
felt with every pulse and breath that nothing 
was, or ever could be again, what it had been 
to her before- 
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CHAPTEE XXXVni. 

*IN THE DEEP BOSOM OF THE OCEAN BURIED.' 

A VOYAGE has commonly three stages. There 
is first the stage of mere confusion and con- 
straint — ^when no one knows his own place or 
his neighbour ; when everyone finds the others 
in his way and feels sure he shall not like them, 
and the general conviction is that the voyage will 
be very miserable, and that it will last for ever. 
Then comes the more satisfactory stage, when 
the passengers are getting used to the waves, 
and to their berths, and their neighbours, and 
the rocking dinner-tables ; when fiiendships 
are rapidly formed and flirtations are sweet 
and easy to be had, and everyone is disposed 
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to make the best of everything in a voyage 
which still, even to the happiest, presents 
itself as destined to be long. Then comes the 
third stage, when it is suddenly discovered that 
the voyage is nearly over, and people are look- 
ing back upon it with a gentle regret as on 
something already past, and are even anxious 
to put off the moment which is to take them 
from the free and happy indolence, the easy 
friendships, the cheap enjoyments of the deck 
to the cares of business and the crowd of cities 
again. Then the mind turns back, even to 
those early days of confusion and constraint, 
with a feeling of sweet regretful pleasure, like 
to tl^at with which as men advance towards 
the evening of life they think of the very 
struggles and discomforts of its morning hours. 
The voyage of Montana and Clement had 
reached this later stage. Another day or two 
would see the steamer in New York Bay. 
The time had passed very quickly with 
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Clement. It had passed almost too quickly ; 
ind he felt his heart throbbing with a posi- 
tively painful excitement as they approached 
the shores of the New World in which he was 
to try for a new career. Montana had been 
very friendly with him all the way over ; had 
kept aloof from the other passengers, and had 
spent most of his leisure hours with Clement. 
The nights were growing a Uttle chiUy, and 
few of the passengers cared to remain long on 
deck ; but Montana and Clement tramped 
there for hours after the others had gone 
below. One night they thus walked the deck 
and talked together, and Montana began con- 
trastmg the conditions under which Clement 
was seeking the New World with those under 
which he himself had at such an age made a 
like adventure. His manner was especially 
encouraging and friendly. 

* Everything seemed to be against me, 
then,' he said ; ' and everything is in your 
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favour now. You ought to feel very happy* 
I almost envy you your youth and your destiny.* 

*But you have realised your destiny/ 
Qement answered. * You have made a name ; 
you are a man of the time. I have all the 
struggle before me ; and shall probably fail ; at 
least,' he added hastily, ' I shall probably fail 
in what I most would wish to do ; and what is 
the good of anything if a man has not his 
heart's desire ? ' 

' True enough,' Montana said. ' Most of us 
have known that. But I shouldn't think you 
would fail even in that.' He looked keenly 
into Clement's face for a moment. 

* I don't believe in forecasting people's des- 
tinies, in the fortune-teller's sense, that is/ 
Montana went on to say, * but I think a man 
who opens his eyes and watches quietly can 
tell in advance a good many things. I think I 
could forecast your destiny easily enough. 
Shall I do so?' 
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*I don't know whether I should like to 
have the curtain raised, even if it could be 
done. I am afraid it would be something 
dismal to see, and that if I have any gleam of 
hope at all it might be put out/ 

Montana smiled and shook his head. ' I 
don't see the future for you in that light. I 
can tell you one part of your destiny, I think. 
I venture to believe that you are destined to 
return from America soon. Shall I go on ? ' 

' Oh yes,' said Clement. ' Go on, by all 
means. Tell me something pleasant if you 
can.' 

'Yes, I think you are destined to come 
back from America, and to marry Miss Eowan.' 

Clement started and felt himself grow red, 
and turned his head seaward. 

*I don't see how that prophecy can be 
fulfilled,' he said. ' You don'tripow, perhaps, 
that Miss Kowan has foimd a d^g^jf, for her- 
self' . • .:.i/i 1 
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Montana shook his head. 

' I don't believe she will every marry Marion, 
and I do Marion the justice to think that he 
would never have allowed the girl to throw 
herself away on him. No ; take my word for 
it, Hope, that is your destiny, and a better 
destiny you could not have. Settle in America 
if you will, and found your colony there. I 
don't promise you much success in that way, 
but I think you would do well to stay in the 
States. After all, you will find there is some- 
thing in Uving in a place where no man cares 
what your father was, or your grandfather. 
It is a silly feeling, perhaps, which makes one 
object to a society where one man is supposed 
to be better than another merely because he 
is a duke. But the feehng is in the nature 
of some of us; and the cowardly dread of 
being looked down upon as a person of low 
birth has made many a man do a mean and 
shameful act. All things considered, I think 
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you would do well to settle in America. But 
I don't lay any stress on that. Only I think 
I have forecast part of your destiny, and the 
brightest part of it, too.' 

Then they began to speak of other things ; 
and naturally the talk soon turned on the 
piurpose which each had in view when leaving 
England. Montana strongly advised Qement 
to give up all idea of a separate project of 
his own, and to go in with him in the enter- 
prise which he described as already in hand. 
Clement was a good deal surprised at the 
earnestness with which Montana pressed this 
recommendation, and the stress which he laid 
upon the fact that Clement's project was still 
only a scheme on paper, whereas Montana 
had the lines of his enterprise already well laid 
down. Assuredly it seemed only reasonable that 
Clement should give all his energies to the 
enterprise that was actually in movement. 
But he was much surprised at the confident 
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firmness with which Montana spoke of all his 
plans. Clement had often of late had a sus- 
picion growing up in his mind that Montana 
was really taking no steps towards the carry- 
ing out of his scheme. It was not merely 
Matthew Starr's assertion which put this into 
Clement's mind. He had felt such a con- 
viction growing in him, without prompting 
from anyone else. Now, however, it seemed 
impossible to doubt that Montana must have 
been silently working hard all the time in 
London to bring his project to a reality, 
Montana did not indeed tell Clement exactly 
what he had been doing, or describe to him 
in detail the precise steps he had taken, but 
he spoke of the project of the new colony as 
fully arranged for already. He impressed 
upon Clement that there was nothing to do 
when they landed in America, but to go 
straightway to the new commonwealth, and 
begin at once to lay out its lands and appor- 
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tion its occupation. Even the population 
Clement understood to have been in a great 
measure provided for already. He certainly 
understood from Montana that there were set- 
tlers enough to make the begmning of the 
new conmiunity, who had arranged to be there 
to meet their leader on his arrival, and go to 
work with him at once. Clement became 
much impressed with the practical ability and 
the quiet organising power of Montana. All 
the time, then, that he and others believed 
Montana to have been wasting his time in 
London, dreaming and visiting, and making 
speeches, and attending dinner parties, and 
receiving compliments, it was plain that Mon- 
tana must have been quietly and systematically 
working away at the details of his new orga- 
nisation. Nothing seemed more natural than 
Montana's eager earnestness as he drew nearer 
and nearer to the scene of what would pro- 
bably be the great enterprise of his life. In 
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(dressed again and went on deck. He wanted 
to be alone, to think over what he had heard 
from Montana, and to compose his wild and 
rapidly growing hopes into something like 
calmness. He wanted to look the future, so 
far as he could venture to read it, steadily 
in the face and see whether he could find any 
reality in the promises which seemed now to 
be so unexpectedly and so strangely held out 
to him. Clement was still of that age when 
we want the companionship of skies and stars 
to share our wild hopes with us, or to help us 
to tone them down. Skies and stars and 
rushing sea make glorious confidants for a 
youth in Clement's case ; and here he had 
them all to his heart's content and to himself. 
It was now very late, and all the other pas- 
sengers had long gone below. The night had 
become bright. The moon was shining now, 
which was not ^o before. There were some 
clouds here and there. The sea was smooth 
and silent. The throbbing of the engines, the 
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rushing of the bows through the water alone 
disturbed the majestic stillness. Clement looked 
from the stem along the track left by the 
vessel as it passed. He questioned the future, 
and only began to feel more hopeful. Mon- 
tana's words had impressed him deeply. Some- 
thing in his own heart, some memories he 
could not define, some startled glances of 
Geraldine's, ratified the hope Montana had 
tried to give him. These hopes, and the beauty 
of the night, and the near approach of the 
end of the voyage, and the prospect of the 
new career so soon to begin, revived and 
strengthened him, and he felt just then as if 
he could not but take a bright look forward 
and beUeve that things would come well. 

Suddenly it seemed to him that he heard 
a Ught plash into the sea, as if something 
had ghded rather than fallen from the 
steamer's deck into the water. He had seen no 
one on deck, however, anywhere, except two 

T 2 
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or three seamen at their duties, who were still 
there. He might have ceased to think of it, 
but that looking out over the water there 
seemed to float past him the form of a man. 
At least he fancied for a moment that he saw 
between him and the water a white face, which 
flashed ghostlike out of the dark waves and 
then was gone. Clement was sure that some- 
one had fallen overboard, and had been swept 
by the rush of the water far away to the 
stern. He did not lose a moment in acting 
on the thought. He shouted with all his 
might ' Man overboard ! ' and plunged into the 
steamer's foaming track. The cry was echoed, 
and in a moment there were hurrying men on 
the deck, and the passengers who lay below in 
their berths, or still sat in their staterooms or 
in the saloon and talked, were conscious of 
that strange alarming sensation which comes 
when on the ocean a steamer suddenly stops 
in her course. The engines are silent, the 
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screw grinds and chums no more, the waters 
cease to rush noisily around the bows, and the 
vessel is motionless. Few sensations are more 
strange to the inexperienced than the awful 
stillness of such a moment. The sudden change 
from speed to motionlessness brings with it 
ominous suggestions of some danger, some im- 
pending calamity. The vessel was admirably 
ordered, and not many seconds had passed 
before a boat was lowered, and it made to the 
assistance of the struggling Clement, already 
far away in the sea, 

Clement was a stout swimmer. In the 
seaport where he was brought up boys learned 
what real swimming means. The night was 
calm. He had keen sight. He had leaped 
into the sea the very moment he saw what he 
fancied to be the drowning man. He was 
borne along by the vessel's track in exactly 
the same direction. The moon was bright; 
the sky was clear ; but he could see nothing 
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on die surface of the water between him and 
the dim horizon. When he saw what he be- 
lieved to be a face rise from the waves it was 
just in the naoonlight, and he had struck out 
straight in the right direction, but he could 
see nothing now — ^nothing at all. For all the 
bitter chill of the sea — and how cruelly cold 
it was ! — Clement trod water composedly, and 
looked all around him. He could see that 
the steamer had stayed in her course, and he 
heard commands shouted, and knew that a 
boat was being launched. In another moment 
or two he saw the boat rowing towards him, 
and heard the cheers of the sailors. For a 
moment he fancied that they had found the 
man whom Clement still supposed to be in the 
sea. But in another instant it was clear that 
they were making only for him — Clement — 
and were under the impression that he alone 
was overboard. They redoubled their cheers 
good-naturedly when they came up with him, 
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and when he scrambled into the boat, and 
were very noisily glad of his rescue. It took 
some time before he could impress upon them 
that he had been in no manner of danger, 
that he had leapt overboard to save somebody 
who really was in peril, and whom they were 
bound to seek and rescue. They one and all 
treated his story as a mere delusion. The 
watch was clear that there was only one man 
overboard, and if he had jumped overboard 
under the impression that he was rescuing any- 
body, he was, they rather seemed to imply, a 
fool for his pains. Anyhow, no sight or sound 
of any swimmer in his agony vexed the quiet 
sea now. 

Clement was brought back on board the 
steamer in rather ignominious plight. He had 
been dreaming, some of the passengers said. 
It was hinted that he was fond of composing 
poetry. Many persons were merely annoyed 
at having been wakened and disturbed by such 
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a piece of illusion. A hasty examination of 
the vessel was made, and nobody was found 
missing ; that is to say, all the passengers and 
crew who happened to be awake were ac- 
counted for, but there were several cabins the 
occupants of which had gone to rest, and 
locked the doors inside, and it was not thought 
necessary to waken the sleepers from their 
dreams. So all went to rest and slept quietly 
until morning. In the morning some surprise 
was expressed that Montana did not appear at 
breakfast — so marked a figure as his was likely 
to be missed ; he did not make his appearance 
on the deck after breakfast, and at last some- 
one suggested that it would be well to knock 
at his door and call him. Clement did knock 
at the door, and no answer came. Then the 
steward was sent for, and' he knocked ; and 
no answer still coming, the door of the room 
was forced open. Montana was not there, 
nor had his bed been slept in. His door had 
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been locked, and evidently from the . outside, 
and the key taken. Montana had not been 
seen by anyone since the night before, and he 
was not seen again. The steamer reached the 
quays of Hoboken, opposite New York, without 
him. All that could be said of him was that 
he was in the steamer one memorable night, 
and was not there the next morning. 

Early in the morning of the day when Mon- 
tana was missed a restless girl far away in her 
North of England home was looking through 
her window on the waters of the river that 
rippled below. She could not remain in her 
bed — ^in her heart there was a kind of fighting 
that would not let her sleep. She opened the 
window and looked out. The dawn was 
coming up, and the river was just beginning 
to sparkle to the eastward with the rising 
rays ; it looked peaceful, almost one might say 
a very type of tranquiUity, that smooth flowing 
river, its surface hardly broken by a ripple. 
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Melissa might have found assurance for 
any uneasiness in the sight of that river and 
that sky. Nothing was there to tell of storm 
or to suggest danger to those who were on 
the sea. The girl was made a little more 
tranquil by the quiet beauty of the water and 
the sky. Certainly a quiet morning on an 
Enghsh river is no guarantee for glassy seas 
and soft breezes some two thousand miles away 
on the ocean, but it is the tendency of the 
human mind to find omens and auguries in 
everything, to discover encouragement and 
consolation where there is no real substance 
for either, and to extract despair fix)m condi- 
tions that do not even warrant discouragement 
So Melissa was beginning to be contented, and 
to tell herself again for the hundredth time 
every night and morning that her husband 
must be perfectly safe, that he must now be 
near the shores of America, that he had pro- 
mised to telegraph to her the very moment 
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of his landing, and that she might count on 
getting such a naessage from him within a day 
or two. Suddenly, however, the sky began 
to darken to the eastward. It was as if the 
sun had failed for a moment to break through 
the mass of clouds. The water blackened, and 
it seemed to MeUssa that a chilling bitter wind 
fell upon it and scourged it into a sudden 
roughness. Her agitated mind foimd terror 
in the slightest omen of darkness and danger ; 
for a moment it seemed to her that a pale face 
rose out of the water and looked wistfully at 
her, and then appeared to float or vanish away 
along the darkened stream. It was only an 
instant that this strange illusion lasted, but it 
struck terror into Melissa's heart. 

* He is drowned, I know he is drowned,' she 
cried aloud. ' There has been a wreck, and he is 
drowned ; and I shall never see him any more.' 

Melissa's vision was doubtless mere illusion 
her alarm may have been the offspring merely 
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of an over- wrought and anxious mind ; a sud- 
den terror between dream and dream. But 
the omen of her disturbed morning was only 
too truly fulfilled — she never saw her husband 
more. She had had her highest wish in Ufe 
realised, and it proved to be only emptiness 
and shadow; she had lived and loved, and 
had her love made happy for a brief moment, 
and then all was at an end. 

Had Montana merely fallen overboard in the 
night and so perished ? Had he deliberately put 
an end to his career ? That no one ever can 
know. Taking all things into consideration, it 
became the settled conviction of Clement Hope 
that Montana had drowned himself. All that 
had passed on the night before his disappear- 
ance seemed now to point to such a purpose. 
The more Clement thought over it the more 
he became convinced that Montana's conver- 
sation with him on that night was intended to 
lead Clement into the belief that Montana felt 
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sure of a long and active career, and thus to 
throw a mystery over his disappearance. 
,When be came to speak of it to Geraldine after- 
wards this was her conviction also. It seemed 
in keeping with all that each of them had 
known and believed about Montana that he 
should bring his career to a close in some 
manner which would glorify it with all the 
dignity of mystery. Long after, too, Geraldine 
told Clement what she believed about Montana 
and his father. She told him of the strange 
scene she had vritnessed in old Mr. Varlowe's 
dying room, and the word she had heard 
Montana speak, and the answer that Mr. 
Varlowe had given. They two were incUned 
on the whole to form a lenient judgment of 
Montana, his self-delusions, his impostures, his 
theatric life, his belief in his vague and shadowy 
mission. They did not condenm him wholly. 
One part genius, one part imposture, one part 
made up of a self-delusion amoimting almost 
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to insanity — such was in the mind of Clement 
and of Geraldine the composition of Montana's 
character. When Mr. Aquitaine came to ex- 
amine the papers left by Montana in the 
charge of his bankers, he found a recently- 
made will, which gave the whole of Montana's 
own property to Melissa. The property was 
large, and came to her at a time when it could 
be of no manner of use to her. Aquitaine for 
long after did not even tell her of the will. In 
an iron safe belonging to Montana Aquitaine 
found heaped up all the watches, bracelets, 
rings, chains, brooches, and money which had 
been bestowed in answer to Montana's appeal 
on the first night when he addressed a London 
audience. Some of the watches had stopped 
apparently at the very moment when they were 
allowed to fall into the picturesque um pro- 
vided for the contributions of the generous, and 
had not been wound ever since. Montana had 
taken no heed of them ; he had allowed all the 
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precious trinkets to remain untouched from that 
hour. Aquitaine going over them with a sort 
of nielancholy curiosity, and wondering whether 
it would be possible to restore any of them to 
their former owners, came on a bracelet which 
he well knew. It was one of a pair that he 
had given to Melissa on her birthday. It had 
been made after a fashion of his own, and it 
bore her name, and his, and her mother's, 
curiously interwoven. It was one of the offer- 
ings Melissa had made to her new idol that 
memorable night. Aquitaine took the bracelet 
out and kept it. * I will give it back to her 
sometime,' he said to himself ; * but not now — 
not just now.' 

Neither in England nor in America could 
Clement or Aquitaine find evidence to show 
that Montana had made any preparations what- 
ever for his colonising enterprise. Clement 
carefully and quietly made search in America, 
and Aquitaine in England. It became plain to 
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both of them that during all his stay in London 
Montana had not taken any step whatever 
towards the realisation of the object which 
professed to be that of his Hfe. He had written 
to no one, directed no one, taken counsel with 
no one. Evidently the entire scheme was but 
a cloud, an illusion, something which Montana 
vaguely meant to attempt, if ever a convenient 
time should come. Doubtless this had weighed 
upon Montana's mind of late, and had helped 
to decide him in the course he took. A few 
days more and discovery and exposure would 
have been certain. Once he touched the 
shores of America it would have been impossible 
any longer to keep up the delusion. Montana 
had in his characteristic fashion allowed the days 
and weeks and months to go by in London, 
always saying to himself that he would do 
something to-morrow or the day after, and 
doing nothing. As we have said before, and 
the point is necessary to any understanding of 
Montana's character, or even any reasonable 
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conjecture that way, Montana was not a man 
of imagination, but only a dreamer. When 
action was forced upon him he could rise and 
act as a man can do who is startled out of a 
dream, but then his action was only hke that of 
an awakened dreamer, sudden, swift, decided 
by chance, or impulse, or accident. From his 
point of view, if he were not to risk a mere 
ignoble exposure, there was really nothing left 
for him but some sudden and striking close of 
his whole career. The curtain had to fall 
somehow, and it was characteristic of Montana 
that he should have preferred to bring it down 
in a way which would leave the close of the 
drama a mystery. 

Melissa bore the news when it was made 
known to her with much greater composure 
than might have been expected. She persisted 
in saying that she knew it would be so, that 
from the morning when she looked out in the 
dawn she knew that Montana was lost to her 

VOL. III. u 
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for ever. ' It could not end happily,' she 
said ; ' there could be no happiness come out of 
it for him or for me, and it is better for me as 
it is. Now I shall have him always with me. 
Nothing can change him or take him away 
from me any more.' 

Mere despair had with her taken the place 
of fortitude or of Christian resignation. She 
refused to listen to any words of consolation, 
and cared nothing for sympathy. 

' I have to live,' she said, ' and I must only 
put up with it.' 

To her father she once said with a wan, 
wild smile, 'Don't be afraid that I shall do 
anything to myself. I'd rather live, dear, ever 
so much. I might find out if I died, in the 
other world, you know, that he did not care 
about me any more ; so I'd rather Kve and 
keep him always with me here.' 

And so Montana disappeared. Nothing 
was ever heard of him again. The common 
accepted beUef, which no one who had reason 
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to think otherwise ever cared to discredit, was 
that he had merely shpped over the side of 
the steamer somehow, and been drowned. 
To none except to Clement and Geraldine and 
Aquitaine did it occur to think that the act had 
been the deliberate and dramatic close of a 
mysterious career. But among Montana's own 
special admirers and followers there were many 
who refused to accept any story which started 
on the assumption that Montana was gone for 
ever. Hundreds and thousands of men and 
women in America and in England still believe 
that Montana will return; that whether the 
ocean did close over him or not, their leader 
and prophet will come back all the same, 
and be with them once again to redeem them 
from their hard lot, and bring them into a 
new bright life of health, and happiness, and 
freedom. Little organisations, and societies, and 
branches are still formed now and then in back 
settlements of London, and Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow, and New York, and Cincinnati, which 
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bear the name of Montana ; and many a theory 
and doctrine is preached in Montana's name 
which probably never entered into his mind, or 
could be reconciled with any of his avowed 
principles. Here and there, then, amongst 
little knots of devoted followers, he will be 
remembered ; and indeed, as time goes on will 
be transformed in their memory from what he 
really was to something altogether different, 
each edition differing from each — a new Mon- 
tana having come up from beneath the ocean in 
a different form for each different group of 
devotees. But the world in general will soon 
forget him. He had his ambition, however. 
He was the ' Comet of a Season,' and disap- 
peared like a comet, no one knew whither. 



THE END. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

'* Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by O* 
B. Buckstonb, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. td. 

Convalescent Cookery: 

A Family Handbook. By Catherine Ryan. [/» ihc/>resr^ 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. • . . 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By the late Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert 

13. WORMALD. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works by : 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncurb D. Conway, 

M.A. Two Vols. , royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, aSf. 

▲ Necklace of Stories. Hy Moncure D. Conway, M,A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnessy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

The Wandering Jew. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6f. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21J. 

Cook (Dutton) .—Hours with the Players. 

By Button Cook. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. td. 

Gopyright.—A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Copyright in Literary aild Dramatic Works. Being a 4»n- 
%^isit Digest of the Laws regulating Copyright in the Chief Countries 
of the World, together with the Chief Copyright Conventions *>yi!g Hng 
between Great Britain and Foreign Countries. By Sidney Jerrold, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., Bamster-at-Law. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6^. 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of England ; or. The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Neir* 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plSite UlusftratiC^ 
by George Cruikshank. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 71. 6/. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir EdwAko 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Etched Fronti^ieoe, 71. 6^ ... -^ - 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S.A., Author of "Finger-Ring Lore^»»&c 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 6j. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's ** Dei Delitti e delle '*-'^ " 
By James Anson Farrer. 



.> 
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Crown 8to, doth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, ^s, 6d, each. 

Cmikshank's Gomio Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series i The First from 1835 to 1843 : the Segond 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mathew, Albert Smith, A'Beckbtt, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 3,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells, &c. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 247. 

Crnikshank (The Life of George). 

In Two Epochs. By Blanchard Jerrold, Author of "The Life 
of Napoleon III.," &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of 
his Works. \_In preparation. 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £'j js, 

GyolopsBdla of Gostmne ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ecclesiastical, QvH, and MUltaiy— 
fipom the Earliest Period in England to the reign of Geoi^e the Thhrd; 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a G^eral History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PlanchA, Somerset Herald. 
The Volwnes may also be had separat*fy (each Complete in itsdO st £^ zy. 6d. each I 
Vol. L THE DIOTIONABT. 

Vd. n. A GENERAL BISTORT OF 008TUMB IN EUROPE. 
Also in as Parts, at 51. each. Cases for binding, sr. eadu 
** A eomj^rekensiv* and highly valtiailt hack of referenci, . . . Wi hem* 
rarely fatUd to find in this oooh an account of an articU of drets, while in most 
tf the entries curious and instructive details are given, . • . Mt, Pla$ichf» 
tn»rmous laiour of love, the production of a text which^ wheiher in its dictionary 
form or in that of the * General History,* is within its intended scofeimmeasurmbh 
the test emd richest worh on Costume in English, . • . This booh is not only 
one oj the most readable worhs of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing "^Athkumuu, 

** A most readable and interesting work — tmd it can scareefy be consulted in 
vain, wlkether the reader is in search /or information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professumal costume. . . • Alt the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter asnounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renden 
it ofuaUy suited to the tibrmry and the leuUei draiwing-room** — Times. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, xaj. 6d. 

Doran's Memories of onr Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and thcJr 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, ais. 

Drury Lane, Old: 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. 
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Dcitt'8 India, Past and 

wifb Minor Essajrt on Cognate 
Dcrrr, RU B^bidoor. 



SMOfOCBL By 



Cnnm 8to, doth bosodi^ 6«. per Vofamie. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Intzodnctioof and AimofatiniM> hf Rer . A. Bl 
** Jfr. Gr^iort hat 9pfmt thi rn^tt Imbtritma mmdAg m9tt 

'0Xi ' ' ' 




I. Vletoher^f (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems t Chrisff Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Eartlif 
Christ's Triumph over I>eatli, aaa 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Iii- 
trodoction and Notes. OneVoL 

•• Daviei' (Sir John) Ckmiplete 

Poetical Works, including Psahns I. 
to L. in Verse, and other httberto 
Unjpablifhed MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two ViA%. 



3. Hflrrltdc'i (Bobert) Htepefl- 

des, Ndbk Nnaben* and rnMpliHi 
CoBacted Pbems. With McMoaai* 
latiodnctiaa and Nodes, Steel For- 
Hai^ Index of First Liae^^aBd 
(Hosaarhd Index, ftc Three Vols. 

4. Sidney'i (Sir Philip) Oom- 

plete Poetical Works, incfaidiuff all 
those in "Arcadia.*' ^M^thPortnut, 
MemoriaMntrodoction, Essay 00 
^ the Poetiy of Sidney, and Notes. 
Three Vols. 



Imperial 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 361. 

Early Teutonio, Italian, and French Masters 

(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A. H. 
Kbane. M.A.I. With numerous Illii^tiations. 
" Cannot fail to be of tk* utmost use to students of mrt history,** — ^Timbs. 

Crown 8v«, doth extra, gilt, with lUustratioDs, 6r. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precions 

Stones ; theh History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests tot 
ascertaining their Reality. By Hasst Emanubl, F.R.G.S. With 
ntimerons Illustrations, Tinted and PIsuil 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with lUistratioiis, 71. 6^. 

Englishman's Honsei The : 

A Practical Ghiide to all interested in Selectii^ or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, ftc. By C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, js, 6d. 

Evolution, Chapters on ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Devdop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson. Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [In pfyfiarati om. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 6v. 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allbn. 
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Folio, doth extra, £\ lu. 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works hf living English and FanlgD 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comtns Cars. 



"// wouid not b4 i€uy to m$ti with a mart sumptttcutt and at th4 tamg tmu 
m mur§ tattt/ul and mttructivi draiwim g t v om AM^i^*^— NoNCONroRMiST. 

Crown 8yo, doth extra, with Illustrations, &t, 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Assodations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; induding the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Countiy Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
Begun (but left unfinished) by William A. Wheeler, Author of 
*' Noted Names of Fiction ; " completed by Charles G. Wheeler. 
[/<f the press . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited byW. Crookes, F.CS. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

*'Ono of thos* gossiping hooJu wkkh mr* m fuU of annutnunt at of imtmc' 

Gardening Books: 

A 'Year's Work in Gardea and Qreenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardenert as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By GlCitGB QuuiifY. Fbst 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a, 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jkbkold, Author of *'The Garden that Paid the 
Rent/' &c. Post 8yo, dolh laap, a«. 6d, 

HouBehold Hortionltnre : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and Janb Jbkkold. Illustrated. PMt tvo, doth limp, 2x. 6d, 

My Garden Wild, and Wliat I Grew there. By Francis 

Gborgb Heath. Crown Svo^ dodi extra, 5*. 
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One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The)i for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodical will contain the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled '' Dust," by Julian Hawthorne. 
Author of "Garth," &c. "Soienoe Notes," by W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 

%* N<m rtadyt th$ Volume for January to June, iXAx^cleth extra, 
prici is, 6d,; and Casa for bindings price as, each. 

Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, is, 

Oentleman's Annual, The. 

Containiog Two Complete Novels. t^^th xs* 

THE RUSKIN GE/MM.—Sqriace 8vo, doth extia, 6f. 6A ; 

gilt edges, ys, 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgak Tatlor. 
Edited with an Introduction by Tohn Ruskin. With sa Illustrations 
alter the inimitable designs of Oeorgb Cruxkshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

" Tkt illustraiioni of this volume , , , art of fuiU sterling tmd admirable 

mrtf of a class prtcissh parallel tn sUvation to the character of the tales which 

fShey illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have be fort Mid in the Appendix to 

, my * Elements qf Drawing^ were unrivalled in masterfulntss of touch essice JStm- 

. brandt fin some fualitits of dtlintation^ unrivalled even by him), . . . To make 

somewhat enlarged copits of thtm, looking at them through a magnifyimg gbsu, 

and never putting two lints whtrt Cruikshank has put only one, would be an oxer- 

cist in decision and stvert dramting which would leave afterwards Msilo to bo leeamt 

. in schools **'^Extra€t from Jntroauction by John Ruskin. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp. ai. 6d, 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower. Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gsor^XjLBNMY. 

" A freat dtal of valuable information, convtytd in vtry simple languago. The 
. amateur nttd not wish for a bttterguide,"^-lMD8 Mbrcuky. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt and gilt edges, js, 6d, 

vGolden Treasury of Thoughti The: 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers oC on Tiaiei and 
Countries. Sdeoted and Edited by Thsodorb Taylor 

"d^ewand Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, doth extra, with lUustrations, 7s,6d, 

Greeks and Romans, The Lifb df the, 

Described from Antique Monimients. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third German Edition, aod Bditad fef 
• Dr. F. HUBFFER. With 545 Illustiatioos. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), 

Golden Library, The : 

Ballad Hlftory of Bngland. By 
W. C. Bknnbtt. 

Bayard Taylor'f Diversions of 

the Echo Qub. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by O. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With aU the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Conntry Life. 

Lainb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimnev Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth extra, 2j. per volume. 
Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur t The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knighu of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MoNTGOMBSia 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M*Csiv^ 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com*. 

plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and* 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and> 
an Introductory £ssay by Saint B-. 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottle. Edited. * 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Claxkb. 

SheUey's Early Poems, and^, 

Sueen Mab, with Essay by LiiGU . 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cy thna, &c. 

SheUey's Posthumous Poems, 

. the Shelley Papers, &C. 

SheUey's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refuution of Deism, Zastroxii, 
St. Irvyne, &c \ 

White's Natural History of 8el« 

borne. Edited, with Additions, bir 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. ' 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations^ 45. 6^. 

Guyot's iBarth and Man; 

or, Physical Gedgxaphy in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
Vl^th AdditioBis t^ FMessors Agassiz, Piercb, and Gray ; Z2 Mapf " 
and E ngravings on Steel, some Coloured, and c opious Indey. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by ;' ^^, 

Maiden Scstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, is. >>vi 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. ' y 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. ^ ' 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6</. 

Hall'8(Mrs. S. OSketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous IllustraHons on Steel and Wood by Maclisb. Gil- 
bert, Harvby, and G. Cruikshank. 

Z^, ^*^^*^if' < j[*« j^J'^w?*^ Mis* MitMdU leimHM Snglisk 



IS BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Hawdis (Mr8.)i Works by: 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 
Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, xx. ; cloth limp, xi. td, 

**A wtU-consttUrid attempt to appty ctuumi of good tost* to the ccttunut 
</ ladUt of our tinu. .... Mrs. HawoU writes frankly and to tiks 
point, she does not mince matters^ but boldh remonstrates with her own som 

on the follies they indulge in ire may recommend the book to iko 

ladies whom it concerns "—ArvaaxMHU, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly zoo 
Illustrations, los. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. Bv Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, zof. 6d, 

•»♦ See also Chaucek, p. S<f '^w Catalogue. 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5^. 

Heath (P. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
"The Fern World," &c. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.^-Qto^n 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

" The merits of the book canno{ be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; 
it should be read at length to be appreciated properly^ and, in our opinion, its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed,**— ^t, Jambs's Gazbtts. 

Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment. &r. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15^. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cberbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8to, doth extra, zai. each. 

History of Our Own TimeSi from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Geaeral ISLection of zSSa By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

*' Criticism is disarmed befere a eou^^Hom wkick provokes littlebui apprfnml. 
This is a really good book on m really interetHt^ sutifoct, astd words piUd cm wordt 
could say no more for </.**— Satukday R«wir. 

New Work by the Author of " A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMESr 
Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, lar. each. 

History of the Four Georges. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P. \In pre paration. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, aj. td. 

Hohnes's The Science of Voice Prodnotion 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of l^iwaken 
and Singers. By Gordon Holbcbs, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8yo, doth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Ghoice Works, 

In Piofie and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and T wo Hundred lUustrationi. 

Square crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaoological Narrative. With 25 lUustxationa bf 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

*'7*A# MmtsiMT UtUr^ets is profiatly ifittrspirstd with iJu iingUng rhymt^ 
midch children um* and Uam so easify. Msssri. Brunton and Bamss d0 fitfl 
fusUct to t/u wriUf^s meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonioue e§» 
€ ^enUion ^ author and artist could net oe desired. ** — Tim hs. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Ghoice Humorous Works, 

indnding his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes: 
With a new life of the Au thor, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustiations* 

Crown 8vo, dothextraTT^ 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hbngist Hornb. 
With a brief CommenUry by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 

Howell's Gonflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically consideped. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Orig^, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, £00- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

" This ieoh is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to ^lace ^ 
work of trade uniotu in the PasC and their objects in the future, rairfy oefinv thg 
Publicfrom the working man* s point ofvi ew.**^'PKLi , Mall Gazbttk. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lar. 6d, 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Janvier. — Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

" Will he found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufactttrt 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something 
of the gr/.*'— Morning Post. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-wntten, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6^. 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Thdr Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five foU- 
fMige Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. • 



/ 
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Crown 8vO| doth extra, 6f. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. Bv the late J. H. Alexandbk, B.A. 
' Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
••Thoreaui A Study." 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. &/• 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Induding "Outre Mer." "Hyperion," " Kayanagh," "The Poet* 
and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait and lUns- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with IllustrationSa yj. 6</. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With nnmeront 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5J. 

Lnnatlo Asylunii My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

" Thi ttory it cUvtr and inierisHng^ sad htyond ftuasure though ihi tn^tet 
Bi, Thtri is mo fersoru^ MlUnusSt and mo vu>Umcs or Miger. IVhaUvor may 
hoot huM ths evtdenct for our author's uuuintss when hs was consigtudio dM» 
majflum^ nothing can b* clearer than his sanity when he wrote tJUsdook; U g» 
Mghit cabn^ and to the point.** — Spectator. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, doth boards, z8f. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrbnch Duff^ 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Mallock's (W. H.) Works : 

X I0 Life Worth Living P By William Hurrsll Mallock. 

r/\ New Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, 6f. 

- **Thii deeply interesting volume It U the mott powerful viao- 

•- . « dicaOon ofreligion^ both natural a$id revealed^ that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser^ 
mons of that great divine, as a rotation <tf the Peculiar form assumed hy 

.. the infidelity of the prssent day Dseply philosophical as the booh 

\ is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is 'possessed,* so to tpeah, 

y . with his great sub/ect, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent^ 

and brought to bear on it eUl the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 

style, as well as an adequate acauaintance with the science, the phUosopkyp 

and the literature of the i^^^."— Irish Daily News. 

The New Republio ; or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, u. 6d, 

y The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, doth limp, u. 6d, 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, &r. 
A Bomance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallqck.. 

Second Edition, with a Preface. Two Vols., crown 8vo, sm. 
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Ilaoquoid (MrsJi Works by: 

In the AMexmes. By Katha&ins S. Macquoid. Witk 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " Kcdrnt 

and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, xof. 6^. 

" This is OMotlur 0/ Mrs. Macquoid* s pleasant books o/traveltJuUo/nu/ul 

{inJormatioH, of picturesque descriptions 0/ scenery ^ and 0/ quaint tradittout 

respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 

tour. . . . To such of our readers as are already thinking about theyeat'e 

holiday t we strongfy recommend the perusal of Airs. Macquoid' s expertMtctt, 

The book is well illustrated by Mr, Thomas R. Macquoid.**— (^vlkpixiz, 

Plotures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, xof. (d. 

Through Normsuidy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 
** One of the few books which can be read as apiece of literature, whilst ai 
the same time handy in the knapsack,**— British Quaktbrlv Rbvixw. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6d, 
'* The pleasant companionship which Mrs, Macquoid offers, while wandes- 
istgfrom one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed eharm 
around each oft-depicted scene,**— lAoKtimG Post. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Choioe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

zoo Illustrations. Small 8vo, doth extra, 7s. 6d. Ch bap Edition, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8va, 
illustrated boards, as. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

" The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the^ wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
yimBakerandhis jays a piece of work that is not only delightful eu mer£ 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The book it 
full of good things, ana contains passages and episodes that are equal to tht 
funniest of those that have gone before,**— Athbkjevm, 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 

200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, Uniform with " A Tramp 
Abroad." [/» the press. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or. The New Pilgrim's Progress : 
Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker City's " Pleasure Excursion 
to Europe and the Holy Land, with descriptions of Countries, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With 234 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7;. td. Uniform 
with * ' A Tramp Abroad." [/« tJu press. 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



Chiwn 8vo, doth extra, with lUastrationg, 2J. ^d, 

Madre Natnra v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By LuKB Limner. With 3a IDustratioiis by the Author. Fourth 
Sa^moN, revised and enlaiged. 

Handiomely printed in faraamile, prioe 51 • 

magna Charta. 

An enot Facsimile of the Original Docmnent in the British Mnaenm, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly % feet long by a feet wid^ with the 
i^rms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and 'Colours. 

Post 8vo, doth limp, af. 6^ per volume. 



Mayfidr Libraryi The 

The New BepnbUo. ByW. H. 

MAL.LOCK. 

-me New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

-fflie TnM Hlatory of Joshxw 

Davidson. By S. Lynn Linton. 

OldStorlMBe-told. By Walter 

Thoenbuev. 
-ThoNaii: Hla Life and Alma. 

By H. A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 

LIAM SbNIOE. 

Jeux d'Esprit Edited by Henry 

S. Leigh. 
'Poniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowley. 
Pnok on Fegasua. By H. 

Cholmomdelbv-Penneu.. 
Vlie Speeohef of Gharlaf 

Dickens. 

lEiues of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondbley-Pennell. 

Oastronomy as a Fine Art By 

Bbillat-Savarin. 
The Philosophy of Hand- 
. writing. By Don Felix db Sala- 
manca. 

OorlositleB of Oriticismi. By 
Henry J. Jennings. 

Uterary FrlTidltlei, Panoiea, 

Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

PeiioU and Paletteu By Robert 

%* Otiur V^hmttt 



Original Playa by W. S. Gil- 

BERT. First Series. Containing: 
The Wicked World— Pygmalion and 
Galatea — CSiarity— The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
ButT. Second Series. Omtatningr: 
Broken Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Dan'l Druce — Gretchen — 
Tom Cobb — The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 
Pinafore — ^The Pirates of Penzance. 

Latter-Day Lyrios. Edited by 
W. Davenport Adams. 

Oarols of Oookayne. By Hbnry 

S. Leigh. 

The Book of Clerioal Anec- 
dotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
The Agony Column of "The 

Times,** from' 1800 to zSto. Edited* 
with an Introduction, by Aucs Clay. 

The Oopboard Papers. By 

Fin-Bec 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert Macgregoe. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A 

Popular Abridgment of "Button's 
Anatomy of Mefancholy." 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 

by W. Davenport Adams. 

IiesTes firom a Naturalist's 

Note* Book. By Andrew Wilson, 
F.R.S.E. [Inik€^r*ss, 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated by J. G. Tkoh- 
soN. ^Ji}n:ik€j^u, 
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Small 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, aj. 6d. 

Physiology for the Yoimg; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physioloi^, with its Applications to 
the Presenration of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

**An admirabU intrtduction to a tubjtct which all wha vahu health and ttyoy^ 
Uf* should hav* at their fingers' ends,**— Echo, 

MUton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the- 

Management of the Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths- 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. Smal' 
8vo, IS. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, is,; doth extra, 

XX. 6d, 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comtns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

" A deSght/itl booh, of a kind which is far too rart. If anyone wants to reaU^ 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, anm 
read Mrs, Carr* spaces instead, . . Description with Mrs, Carr is a real gift. •• 
It is rarely thett a booh is so happily illustrated.'*'— CoVkrwuvoKMCV Rsvixw. 

NEW NOVELS NOW IN THE PRESS. 

A NEW NOVEL BY OUTDA. 

The Title of which will shortly be announced. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

SOMBTHINa IN THE CITY. 

By George Augustus Sala. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

aOD AND THE MAN. 

By Robert Buchanan, Author of " The Shadow of the Sword," &c. 3 Yolft^. 
crown 8vo. 

THE OOMET OF A SEASON. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of "Miss Misanthropy." 3 toUo. 
crown 8vo. 

JOSEPH'S COAT. 

By David Christie Murray, Authw of "A Life's Atonement,*' &c. IVitk 
Z3 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

FRINGE SABONI'S WIFE, and other Stories.. 

By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols., crown Svo. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

By Charles Gibbon, Author of " Robin Gray," &c. a vols, cfvm Svo. 

THE BRIDE'S PASS. 

By Sarah Tytler, 2 vols., crown Svo. 



BOOICS PUBLISHED BY 



Oown 8vo, doth extra, with Vignette Portnita^ price 61. per VoL 

Old DramatistSi The: 



Ben Jonson'f Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatary, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wn^ 
1.IAM Gipposo. Edited by Colonel 
CuMNiNGHAM. Three Vols. 



Ohapman'f Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. VoL I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by ALsntNON Charlbs Swinbusnb. 
VoL III. the Translatiaitt of tfa« Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Induding his Translatimis, Bdiled« 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One VoL 

Hassinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Gxtfob). 
With the addition of the Tragedy ol 
*«BeUeve as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O'SitAUGHNSSSY. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7;. 6d, 

Musio and Moonlight. By Arthur 0*Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7;. 6d. 

Lays of France. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 51. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Ceoil GasUemaina. By Ouida. 

Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Pack. By Ouida. 

By Ouida. 



PascareL By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida* 



SIgna 

In a Winter Gity. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 
Pipistrello. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 

By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



A Village Commune. By Ouida. 



FoUe Ferine. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

*,* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two, post Svo, illnstrated 
boards, ar. each. 



Post 8vo, doth limp, zj. 6d, 

Parliamentary Procedurei A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Hbnst W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, doth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 311. 6d, 

Pastoral Days; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

" The volume contains a frose poetn^ with illustrations in the sha^ »f wood 
mturamngs more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts qf most wton to 
<»«<:« w. "—Scotsman, 
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Library Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo,clotk extra, 3J. 6/. each. 

Piooadilly NovelSi The. 

popular ti^x\zi &o Qe %zit 9[ttti&0nr* 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

My Little GirL By W. Bbsant 

and Jambs Rice. 
The Oaae of Mr. Lucraft. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

This Son of Vuloan. By W. 

Bbsant and James Rice. 
With Harp and Crown. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsant and James Ricb. 

By CeUa's Arbour. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Monks of Thelema. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

Twaa in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Bbsant and James Rice. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
BaoU. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Secret W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Misoellanies. W. Collins. 
The Woman in White. By 
WiLKiB Collins. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By W. Collins. 
The New Magdalen. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Fallezx Leaves. By Wilkie 

Collins. . 

Jezebel's Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 
Lovbtt Cameron. 



Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H« 

Lovbtt Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. By R. £. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett, 

Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

What Will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
EUice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawthorns. 
Thomicroft's Model. By Mrs. 
A, W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 
Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

K INGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 
Pdtricia Eemball. By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Atonement of Learn Dun- 
das. By £. Lynn Linton. 
The World Well Lost. 

Lynn Linton. 



Under which LordP 

Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 



ByE. 

By E. 

ByE. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Piccadilly Novbls — continued. 



My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy, 

Llnley Boohford. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 

Quaker Cousins. By Agnes 
Macdonbll. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Open I Sesame t By Florence 

Marryat. 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean Mid- 

DLBMASS. 

A Life's Atonement. By D. 

Christie Murray. 
Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Beat of Husbands. By 
Jambs Payn. 



Fallen Fortunes. Jambs PATir» 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Walter's Word. James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payh» 
Less Black than we've Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By Jamks Payn. 
Under One "Root James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Paicn. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RlDDBLL . 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the Wooeid. By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion in the Path. By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Way We Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollops. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. _ Bx 

T. a. Trollops, 



NEW VOLUMES OF **THE PICCADILLY NOVELS*^ 

Now in tlu press. 



A CoDfidential Agent. By 

iAMBS Payn. With za Illustrations 
y Arthur Hopkins. 

The Violin-Player. By Bertha 

Thomas. 
Queen Cophetua. By R. £. 

Franollon. 
The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 

Alprbd Hunt. 
Oarlyon's 'Sear. By J. Payn. 
The Ten Years' Tenant, and 

other Stories. By Waltbr Bbsant 
and Jambs Ricb. 

A OhUd of Nature. By Robert 

Buchanan. 

Cressida. By Bertha Thomas. 
From Exile. By James Payn. 



ByJurxAN 
By WiLKiK 



Sebastian Strome. 

Hawthorne. 
The Black Robe. 

Collins. 
Archie liovell. By Mrs. Annie 

Edwardbs. 

"My Love!" By E. Lynn 

Linton. rPAVH. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. By JiOiBS 

The Chaplain of the Sleet. By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jamks Ricb. 

Proud Maisie. By Brrtha 
Thomas. 

The Two Dreamers. By John 

Sa undbrs. 

What She Came through. By 

Sarah Tytlbr. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

Flanche.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 ta 1879. 

By J. R. Planchb. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Danghtow 
Mrs. Mackarness. 
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Post Sto, ninMTaled boards, ai. tach. 

Popniar Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

— ~ ■-- — -- - No™L5m»T«toobeli»di« 

LS, /W- LOrmrj E^iOKa.^ 

Man and DVlft. W. Coluns. 
Poor Miss Itsah. W. Collins. 
IUh or Un. r W. Collins. 
New MKadatoa. W. Collins. 
The Froisn D«ep. W. Collins. 

I«WUultllsL«dr. W.COLUHS. 

rfwo DMUnles. W. Collins. 
Haimtod HoteL W. Collins. 
Fallen Iieavu. 67W.C0LUNS. 
Leo. ByDuTToN Cook. 
A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 

Ai^leliovelL MrsA. Edwakdes 
FaUolft. M. Bethau -Edwards. 
Box;. Br Edwasd Eggliston. 
Polly. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bella Donna. P. Fitzgerald. 
Never Forgotten. Fitzgerald. 
The Second Mrs. TlUotson. By 



Oonfldenoei. Hamilton A'idS. 
Cair of GarrlToa. H. Mat. 
ICald. Wlb, or Widow* By 

Un-AinAiniDu 
BeAdy-Moiwj MorUbor. B7 
Waltbb BmAST and Jahb* Rici. 

With Harp uut Crown. By 

Waltik Buamt ud Jaiu* Rici 
Thla Bon of TuKnn. By W. 

BiSAHT iiiid ]aiui Rici. 
Uy Uttle ObL By the nme. 
The Oho of Mr. I.naraft. By 

WALTn Bbaht nsd Jahks Rick. 

TUB Ooldon Botteimy. By W. 

Baun-iad Jahs* Rica. 

By Oella's Arbour. By Walter 

BcsAiTT imd Jahd Ricb. 

Tbe HOnks of Theloma. By 

Valtkh Bxuht ud Jahis Rid. 

Twu In TralUSftr'a Bay. By 

Valtki Besaitt and Jaub Rice. 
SmmySlde. BesantbdiIRick. 
Orantley arange. By Shklslbv 

fiBAUCHAKf. 

An fielreu of Bed Doc By 

Ttia Lnok of Boarlng 0«mp. 

Gabriel Oonroy. Beet Haetb. 
-ftoidT Tim. ' By F.E. Burnett, 
iSeoetven Zver. By Mis. L. 

Cahbsoh. 
jnUet'i Onardlan. By His. 



The Our* of SodIe. By Mac- 
-^nia Bar SliiMer. By C. 

AUSTCH COLUHE. 
Awfamtn.. ByWlLKIECOLUNl. 

'BaalL By Wileir Collins. 
eida and SMk. W. Collins. 
091* Doad Sooret. W. Collins. 
•QBam of Haarta. W. Collins. 
Satt M'"""*"''" W. Collins. 
^r«BMtlnWUta, W.Collins. 
— -- , W.Collins. 



PutcvFm 
Serenty-FlveBrookeStieet By 

7Utli7 1-nare. By Albant de 

Olymida. By R. E. Fbancilloh. 
The Capel Qlrls. By Edward 

Gauitt. 

Boblnarar- By Chas. Gibbon. 
For LMkofOold. C. Gibbon. 
What wlU the World Bay t By 

Ch*»ij» Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. C. Gibbon. 
The Dead Heart. By C. Gibbon. 
In Iioveand War. C. Gibbon. 
For the King. By C. Gibbon. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 

Dink Temple> By Jaubs 

Everr-day Paper*. By Andbrw 

HAi.i.ri.*Y, 
Paul Wynter'* Saorlfloa. By 

Lady Durruii Kauv. 
Under the Qreenwood Trot. 

B|r Thohai Hakot. 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



Popular Novels — continued^ 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Oolden Heart By Tom Hood. 
TheHunohbaok of Notre Dam%. 

By Victor Hugo. 
Thomicroft'a ModeL By Mrs. 
Alfred Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

Oonfidenoe. By Henry James, 

Jtin. 

The Queen of Oonnanght* By 

Harribtt Jav. 

The Dark OoUeen. By H. Jay. 
Nnmber Seventeen. By Henry 

KiNGSLBY. 

Oakshott Castle. H.Kingsley. 
Patricia Eemball. By £. Lynn 

Linton. 
LeamDundas. E.LynnLinton. 

The World Well Lost. By £. 

Lynn Linton. 
Under whioh Lord P By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighboort. 

ByJusTiM McCarthy. 
DearLadyDisdaln. By the same. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Llnley Boohford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Lost Rose. K. S. Macquoid. 
Open! Sesame! By Florence 

Marryat. 
Harvest of Wild Oats. By 

Florence Marryat. 

A Little Stepson. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean 

MiDDLBMASS. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whlteladies. ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Ohandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 



Idalia. By Ouida, 



Oeoll Oastlemaine. ByOumA* 

Tricotrln. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farlne. By Ouida. 

A Dog of Flanders. By OuiDA 

Pasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoei. By 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter Oity. By OuiDA. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Moths. By Ouida. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure. J. Payn. 
Bentinck's Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy's Master. By J. Payn. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. By J. Payn. 
AWoman's Vengeance. J. Payn. 
Cecil's Tryst By James Payn. 
The ClyflESards of Otyffe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
The Foster Brothers. J. Payn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn. 
Gwendoline'sHarvest. J.Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J. Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.Payn. 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married Beneath Him . J. Payn. 
Mirk Abbey. By James Payn. 
Not WooecU but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

By James Payn. 

Best of Husbands. By J. Payn. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By*J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn, 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 
Paul FerroU. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Edgar A Pox. • 
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Popular Novels — continued. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiODBLL. 

aasllght and Daylight By 

Gbosgb Augu stus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saundbrs. 
One Against the World* By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Kathbhinb Saundbrs. 
A Match in the Dark. By A. 
Skbtchlby. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

Waltbr Thornbury. 



The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. By 
T. A. Trollopb. 

A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 

By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
An Idle Excursion. M.Twain. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood. 
Castaway. By Edmund Yates. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmtj nd Yates, 
LandatLast. Edmund Yates. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is, each, 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Hartb. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Hartb, 
Mrs. Ghainsborough's Diamonds, By Julian Hawthorns. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's," 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 

Two Vols. 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, los, 6d, 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and Wuj.iam Langhornb. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Portrait and Illustr ation s, 7s, 6d, 

Foe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

"V^th Baudelaire's " Essay." 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

Small 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 3^. 6d, 

Prince of ArgoUs, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Motr Smith. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald, With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Hates, and 900 Illustrations. 



26 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY. 

Prootor's (R. A.) Works: 

Xasy Star Iiessons. With Star Maps for Evoy Night in the 
Year, Drawings of the Conntellarionn, &c. By Richakd A. Pkoctos. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6t. £ln >nBfci>w/i<w*, 

Familiar Science Studies. By Richard A. Proctoil Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 7; . 6d. {Im tktprtss. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor^ 

Author of " Other Worlds than Oars," &c. Crown Svo, dodi «KtEa, 6t. 

Pleasant Ways in Scienoe. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.8yo>cLez.6r. 
Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar £»ays on 
\. Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Grown 8to, doth extn, fit. 
Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contiastiBg 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Aroond us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crewn Svo, doth extra, 6«. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Eissays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, dodi, 6f. 

Wages and Wants of Seience Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8yo, xt. 6d, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

;' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the Frendi, with Tariormn Notes, and 
numerons characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dorr. 

Crown Svo, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beantifiilly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, js, 6d^ 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
B. Pitman. Profnsdy Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown Svo, z,2oo pages, half-roxbui^e^ zaj. 6d, 

Reader's Handbook (The) of Allusions^ Re- 

ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, dr. 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Pa pers. By Benjamin Ward Richardsow, M.D., Ac. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 
Alfred Rimmer. Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, km. 6d. 

Hambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. 

With about 60 Illustrations by the Author. Square Svo, cloth gilt, jos, 6d. 

[/« the press. 

About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Alfred 

Rimmer and C. A. Vanderhoop, Sq. Svo, cloth gilt, xos. 6d, [In the press . 

Handsomely printed, price 5f. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nonnandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, .A.D. zo66^. 
"^nted on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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30 BOOKS PUBUSHBD BY 

' Four Vols, gmall 8vo, doth boards, got. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Hbnry Van Laun. 
*»* Al so a Po pula r Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo> deth extra, ig i . 
Crown 8vo, doth gilt, piofosdy Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. MOTR Smith. 

One Vol crown 8vo, doth extra, 7J. td, . 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•• Clancarty," "Jeanne Darc." " 'Twixt Axeand Crown,- "The FooPs 
Revenge," •* Arkwright's VT^Sit,** " Anne Boleyn," •• Plot and Passion." 



• • 



\* The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8Y0b doth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, 71. td. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepbacb Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inddents 
in his School-life, and FaYOurite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, fa^milfd from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 71. 6i^ 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Sted and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Thombnry's (Walter) Hannted London. 

A New Edition, Edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with nomeions 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt. F.S. A. 'J____i^ 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6^, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in Londcm. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostdries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S A With numerous IHustrations . 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. (k^ ~ 

Timbs' English Ecoentrios and Eooehtrici- 

ties! Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Ddusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letteci, &c. By JOHH Timbs* 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, doth extra, Z4J. ... 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empiipe. An Historic Portrait Forming Voi, /• ef Pro- 
Consul and Tribune : Wblleslbt and O'Connsll : Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRSNS, M.P. In Two Vols. 



CHATTO <S* WIND US, PICCADILLY. 



3> 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations. 

Tunis : the Land and the People. 

By Ernst von Hcsse-Wartsgg. Many fine illustrations. 

^ [/» thefreii 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7J. tA, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Pftpers furnished by his Fnends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con* 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous IliustnUions in Ck>lour8, fi«*ritnflA«» 
from Turner's original Drawings. . 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, i4r, 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

LArge crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 75. td, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

?r. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse ofRiven^ 
ishponds, Fish and Fishing, written \}j Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by ^ Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qj. 6d, per volume. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 



Merrle England in the Olden 

Time. By George Daniel. With 
Illustrations by Robt. Cruikshank. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. By 

Jambs Greenwood. 
Tayem Anecdotes and Sayings ; 

Induding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Tarems, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusts. 

Oirctis Life and Circus Celebri- 
ties. By Thomas Frost. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

By Thomas Frost. 

The Life and Adventures of a 

Qieap Jack. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles Hindlev. 
The Story of the London Parks. 

By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 



Low-Life Deeps. An Accoont 

of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By James Greenwood. 

Seven Generations of Execu- 
tioners: Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (x688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 

London Characters . By Henry 

Mayhsw. Illustrated. 

The Gfrenial Showman: Life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. Kingston. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or^ 

Life among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illustrated by Wallis Mac- 
KAY. [/» the ^ess 



The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for z88x, cloth, full gilt, 50;. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. BylEowARD Walford, M. A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &o., of more than za,ooo 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive* 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c 



ja BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO <S* WINDUS. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, sa in. bj 14 in., af. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Docoment, with the Flfty-nJne 
Sigfnstures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ai. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6^. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Wbstropp. With numerous Illustrations, and a Ldst of Marks. 

^^ Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 6rf. 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
S o ns. By Francis Davenant, M.A. 

^^ Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, w. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, ». td, 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.RA.S., F.C.S. 



A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK," Small 8vo, doth extra. 6j. 

(The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. Motr Smith. 



Crown 8vo, half-bound, xar. 6^. 

Words^ Facts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer E dwar ds. [ /« the p ress. 

Crown 8v^ dodi extra, with Illustrations, 7J. ^d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

niie House of Hanover.) \y^th 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. ^Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6<f. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, fh>m the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A*, 
F.S.A. Profusdy Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

J. O6DBN AND CO., PKIHTnS, Xja, ST* JOHN STRBET, E.G. 
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